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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 











OF THE WEEK. 
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NEWS 


PW VHE Navy will begin the New Year under a new chief. Admiral 

Sir John Jellicoe, who has been First Sea Lord since 
November, 1916, has been replaced by Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, who has been acting for some months as his deputy. 
Admiral Jellicoe earned the respect and gratitude of the nation 
during his long command of the Grand Fleet from the outbreak 
of war, and he was robbed of a decisive victory at Jutland only 
by sheer bad luck in the shape of a sea-fog. His successor, Vice- 
Admiral Wemyss, attracted public attention by his excellent work 
at Gallipoli, where the Navy, at any rate, made no mistakes in 
carrying out its orders, but achieved the seemingly impossible 
in landing the armies, in supplying them, and im withdrawing them 
without loss, 





We hope that under a new chief the Navy may be able to use 
its immense resources in a new and more vigorous manner. Many 
good reasons may doubtless be given for the defensive policy 
which the Navy has hitherto pursued. But the time has come 
for a reconsideration of that policy in the light of our experience 
of over three years of war. It would be affectation to pretend 
that the public is satisfied that the full strength of the Navy has 
been utilized as it might be. Defensive tactics against the 
‘U’-boats, for example, seem far less certain to yield a positive 
result than a bold offensive against the ‘U’-boat bases. The 
best way of dealing with a pest of hornets is to smoke them out 
of their nests, and the destruction of the enemy submarine bases 
in Flanders would have abated the peril to an appreciable extent. 
To these and other problems Vice-Admiral Wemyss will bring 
a fresh and open mind, and we shall all wish him God-speed in the 
great task that lies before him. 


Christmas has come and gone uneventfully on the Western 
Front, where the gunners alone have been active. But the great 
battle in which our Italian Allies are engaged, in the hills over- 
looking the Brenta Valley, has continued without intermission. 
Last week the enemy made a desperate effort to break through 
east of the Brenta, and captured Monte Asolone, between the 
river and Monte Grappa, which is the kernel of the Italian posi- 
tions. But on Thursday week a resolute counter-attack placed 
the Italians once more on the slopes of Monte Asolone, and the 
enemy’s forward movement was stopped. Last Sunday the 
enemy began a new attack to the west of the Brenta. After a 
heavy bombardment, his massed divisions stormed two hills 
to the south-east of Asiago, the Col del Rosso and the Monte 
di Val Bella. But the Italians counter-attacked on Monday and 
Tuesday and drove the enemy from the hills. Thgy were unable 
to hold the summits under heavy shell-fire, but they had at any 
rate checked the enemy’s advance. Snow is now falling, and the 
Austrians are still held off from the plains, where they counted 
on spending their Christmas, 








The British line in France was subjected at the end of last week 
to a series of trench raids at various points, which had little success, 
but showed that the enemy is now very much on the alert. Last 
Saturday the Germans made a local attack on our advanced posts 
near the Ypres-Staden railway, north of Poelcappelle, and drove 
them in for a short distance on a front of half-a-mile. In that 
Slough of Despond, at the foot of the northern end of the ridge 
to which the enemy still clings, these tactical gains or losses are 
of small account. Along the rest of the line no change has been 
reported. Our French Allies have hed a similar experience in 
repelling many German raids, and a few local attacks north of 
Verdun and in the Vosges. 





General Allenby in Palestine resumed his advance on Friday 
week, pushing forward his left and his right flanks. Our troops on 
the coast, supported by warships, crossed the Nahr-el-Auja near 
its mouth and advanced four miles by last Saturday. They had 
thus turned the enemy’s positions along the river, and the Turks 
further eastward were speedily compelled to retreat northwards 
up the railway beyond Rantieh. On the right flank, east of Jeru- 
salem, our men took a hill two miles north-east of Bethany, and 
are now within sight of the Jordan ravine and the Dead Sea. The 
Hedjaz Arabs, operating in the desert, are reported to have captured 
a Turkish troop train on the railway to Medina. 


Last week we lost by mine or submarine eleven large merchant- 
men over 1,600 tons, one smaller vessel, and one fishing-boat. The 
losses were numerically less than in the previous week, when thirteen 
large vessels and three smaller vessels were sunk. Ten ships drove off 
the lurking enemy. We must hope that the Admiralty diagrams 
lately published, showing a downward curve for the losses of 
merchantmen and an upward curve for the sinkings of ‘ U ’-boats, 
will prove to be prophetic, but the fact is that our weekly losses 
are still far too great to be viewed without anxiety. 


Enemy airmen made a raid on the Kentish coast last Saturday 
evening. The first group was repulsed by gunfire; one machine 
was brought down, and its crew of three was captured. A second 
group, coming three hours later, dropped a few bombs, but was 
unable to penetrate far inland. Our naval airmen, for their part, 
have made repeated raids on the docks and aerodromes in Flanders. 
On Christmas Eve, in daylight, a British air squedron dropped a 
ton of bombs on Mannheim, over a hundred miles from the French 
outposts in the Vosges. They hit the station, some munition 
works, and the town, and, though received by a heavy barrage, 
all save one returned. Mannheim is the most distant place attacked 
since our new air campaign against German towns wes begun. 


The German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Kiihlmann, and the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Czernin, with Bulgarian and 
Turkish delegates, met the Russian Anarchist representatives at 
Brest-Litovsk last Saturday to begin peace negotiations. Herr 
von Kiihlmann said that the Conference could not elaborate an 
instrument of peace in its smallest details, but could fix the principles 
of peaceful intercourse. He made an ominous remark as to the 
necessity of not “ losing our footing on the firm ground of facts.” 
The Russian delegates, undeterred by his irony, then presented 
their demands for a peace without annexations or indemnities, 
for the right of national groups to determine their own destinies, 
for the compensation of private sufferers from a fund to which all 
the belligerents should contribute, and for the prevention of any 
economic boycott. On Wednesday Count Czernin, for the Central 
Powers, replied that they could not accept the Russian conditions 
unless all the belligsrents agreed to them. The Central Powers did 
not intend “to appropriate forcibly” the occupied territories. Each 
State must deal with its own national groups. The Central Powers 
welcomed, as well they might, the suggestion that there should be no 
compensation for damage done. 





There is no trustworthy news as to the progress of the civil war 
in Southern Russia. But the Ukraine Government have declared 
against the Anarchists of Petrograd, and have taken over the Staffs 
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of the Fourth, Eighth, and Eleventh Russian Armies. General 
Shcherbacheff has assumed command of the troops on the South- 
Western and Rumanian fronts, covering the vast Ukraine territory. 
A combination between the Ukraine and the Don Cossacks should 
be able to defy the Anarchists of the North and to restore 
order, at any rate in the region between Kieff and Odessa. 
There is a gleam of hope for gallant little Rumania in this new 
development. 


The French Chamber decided last Saturday, by 396 votes to 2, 
to suspend the Parliamentary immunity of M. Caillaux so that he 
might be tried for high treason. M. Caillaux in a long and im- 
passioned speech denied the charges brought against him by the 
Military Governor of Paris, at the instance of M. Clemenceau, and 
asked to be allowed to meet his accusers in Court. He declared 
that his relations with Bolo Pasha were innocent, that his support 
of the Anarchist journal Le Bonnet Rouge was a personal and 
political matter, and that his alleged intrigues with the Vatican 
had not taken place. He compared himself to Captain Dreyfus, 
as the victim of political machinations, and asked that, unlike 
Louis XVI. on the scaffold, his voice should not be “ drowned by 
the rolling of the drums of a new Santerre.” M. Clemenceau 
declined to reply to M. Caillaux. The Courts will have to deo'de 
between them. 


An address from the Irish-Americans of Chicago to Mr. Redmond, 
which was printed in last Saturday’s Times, conveys a sharp 
reminder to the Nationalists that the attitude of their kinsmen 
across the Atlantic has been completely changed by the entry 
of America into the war. These Irish-Americans have sent a 
large donation to the Nationalist funds because Mr. Redmond, 
besides advocating Home Rule, has supported the cause of the 
Allies. They point out that any Irishman who tries to embarrass 
Great Britain at this time is trying to embarrass America. “ There 
is not a single honest and genuine Irish-American who does not 
stand behind the President and the American Government and 
the American people in this policy” of fighting a just war to a 
victorious issue. ‘‘ The Irish people now have to choose between 
the enmity and the friendship of America.” The Sinn Feiners, who 
openly proclaim themselves the friends of Germany, are stabbing 
America in the back. This plain speaking from Chicago should 
have a wholesome effect in Ireland. 


Australia, on a poll of the people taken on Thursday week 
again rejected compulsory service by a majority of 1,050,000 to 
870,000. The votes of the soldiers and the absent civilians have 
not all been counted, but are not expected to reverse the decision. 
The adverse majority was much the same as that recorded 
in the autumn of last year, when Mr. Hughes first took a Referendum 
of the Commonwealth on the question of conscription. In the 
interval Mr. Hughes, as the head of a Labour and Liberal Coalition, 
has swept the country at a General Election, and has a large 
majority in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. Mr. Hughes 
finds himself for the second time in a difficult position. 
as we said a year ago, we cannot, for our part, profess any dis- 
appointment at the result. To our thinking, the wonder is that, 
after all that Australia has done in the war, so vast a body of 
Australian electors should desire to do still more. Australia 
has sent half-a-million splendid volunteers to fight for the Empire 
and freedom, and has borne the whole expense of equipping and 
maintaining her magnificent corps. We may be sure that she will 
continue to help us. The precise method which she chooses to 
adopt is her own affair. 


Mr. Lloyd George made a lengthy speech on Thursday week 
regarding man-power and war aims, on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House till January 14th. He spoke hopefully of the 
progress made in the shipyards, and said that the Shipping Con- 
troller by good management had imported this year only six per 
cent. less, measured in tonnage, though he had twenty per cent. 
less shipping than there was last year. If the Allies had failed to 
obtain a military decision this year, as they had hoped, the failure 
was due to Russia, whose Army, though never before so well equipped, 
would not fight. We had won very great victories in France and 
Flanders, and the capture of Baghdad and Jerusalem had added 
more to the prestige of the British Army than almost any other 
event of the war. He admitted that these were only “ side-shows,” 
but the British Empire owed a good deal to “ side-shows,”’ such as 
the conquest of Canada in the Seven Years’ War. He ranked the 
establishment of the International Council at Versailles, ‘‘ where 
for the first time we have had provided the machinery of the League 
of Nations,” as another historic event of the year, and paid a very 
high tribute to General Sir Henry Wilson, 


But, | 





—. 


The Italian defeat, continued Mr. Lloyd George, and the Russian 
armistice had imposed new and serious obligations upon the Allies, 
We must make greater sacrifices in the New Year to strengthen our 
armies in the field, and to increase the supply of men for the Army. 
Pledges had been given last year to the Trade Unions that men 
engaged in certain trades should be exempted from military service, 
The pledges were necessarily conditional and not absolute, but Mr. 
Henderson promised on behalf of the Coalition Ministry that the 
Trade Unions should be consulted if circumstances compelled the 
Government to vary the agreement. Sir Auckland Geddes would 
therefore meet the Trade Union leaders during the Recess. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that a fresh reserve of men was needed, so that 
men who hed been wounded again and again would not have to be 
sent back to the fighting-line. The next few months would be the 
most trying months of the war, but we were in a far better position 
in regard to man-power than the enemy. 


In regard to war aims, the Prime Minister repeated the terms 
laid down in his speech at Glasgow on June 29th last, and 
declared that they still held good, except that, as Russia had entered 
into separate negotiations with the enemy, there could be no further 
criticism of the proposal that she should have Constantinople. 
Reparation for Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania came first. The 
provinces rescued from the Turk must not be restored to his blood- 
stained hands. The future of Germany’s lost colonies must be de- 
termined according to the desires of their native peoples. The 
peace, when it comes, must be an equitable peace. It must be 
guaranteed by the destruction of the Prussian military power, 
Above all, the Allies would negotiate in a very different frame of 
mind, with less suspicion and more confidence, if they could deal 
with a démocratic Germany rather than a despotic and militarist 
Germany. The Prussian military caste had made the war, and would 
have dethroned their Emperor had he tried to prevent it. That 
military caste, with their brutal and overbearing ways, had to be 
broken. Victory was the only thing that would give reality to terms 
of peace. 


Mr. Asquith, who followed the Prime Minister in the debate, 
uttered a word of warning as to the multiplication of Departments, 
which tended to discourage voluntary effort and to increase ex- 
penditure because the Departments were not properly controlled. 
He said, too, that the obligation of the State to pay its debts in full 
must be regarded as sacred; the groundless suspicions of would-be 
investors must be set at rest. Mr. Asquith laid stress on the need 
for more shipping, so that America might be able to play her full 
part in the war. He declared that the defection of Russia, where 
we had been shamelessly misrepresented by German propagandists, 
showed the need for a moral as well as a material campaign. We 
ourselves were convinced that we were fighting for a noble cause, 
to give security and freedom to the world, and bring about a 
real League of Nations. But our unselfish aims were often mis- 
understood, not only in neutral countries, and must be made 
still more clear to the Allies, the neutrals, and the enemy 


peoples. 


Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the Chairmen of the County War 
Agricultural Committees on Friday week, appealed to farmers to 
plough up as much land as possible during the next three months 
so as to increase the supply of home-grown food and lessen the de- 
mand for shipping to bring corn from oversea. The produce of two 
million acres would feed three million people and save millions of 
tons of shipping. Great Britain was the only country which had 
increased its output of food during the war, but it could and must 
do more. The Prime Minister frankly admitted that he was asking 
the farmers to break the rules of good husbandry. But it was a 
critical hour for the country, and the farmers must set aside their 
customary practice and come into the fighting-line with their food. 
The Government would help them, by releasing ploughmen from 
the Army and by providing unskilled labour, horses, tractors, seed- 
corn, and fertilizers. Allotments should be encouraged, and bad 
farmers should be dealt with. Mr. Lloyd George asked the labourers 
to work overtime during the next hundred days. It is noteworthy 
that he desired the County Committees to take the responsi- 
bility on themselves, instead of waiting for Government officials 
to give orders. The County Committees will, we are sure, show 
themselves worthy of the trust. 


We are glad to see that the Food Controller has arranged with 
the shipowners that every homeward-bound ship shall fill its spare 
store-rooms and uncecupied cabins with foodstuffs. It is pointed 
out that, though all liners and most cargo steamers are requisitioned, 
the forepeak and the state-rooms in the ships remain at the dis- 
posal of the owners, and Lord Rhondda’s object is to see that these 
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8 paces are utilized for increasing the imports of food: The idea is to 
increase the supplies available for ships’ stores, though many ships 
are provisioned at foreign ports, and do not need to draw upon our 
stocks when they are outward-bound. 

We must congratulate the Government on adopting this policy 
in the fourth winter of the war, for we know by experience how hard 
it is to get obviously useful ideas translated into practice in this 
country. Nine months ago we ventured to make the same sugges- 
tion, which might indeed have occurred to any one not in the ship- 
ping trade. Outlining the work of the Grand Victualler of the 
Nation, we wrote on March 24th last :— 

‘Even in vessels where the main part of the hold was devoted to 

the materials for making munitions, corners could still be found 
for some food, so that every ship which entered our ports during 
the revictualling period should make a contribution, no matter 
how small, to the national store. We shall be told, of course, that 
the food thus brought in under the Grand Victualler’s orders would 
be scattered in all sorts of places and landed where it was not 
wanted, and so increase trouble. Not a bit of it. The more scattered 
it was the better.” 
We went on to suggest the use of churches and chapels and big 
country houses as temporary stores for food. All this seemed, no 
doubt, very unorthodox to the shipping industry, but Lord Rhondda 
has found, nine months later, that the suggestion was perfectly 
feasible, and ought to be adopted. We trust that he will be able 
in this way to increase materially the supplies of food for the nation 
as well as for the crews of ships, 

Lord Rhondda has authorized the Local Food Control 
Committees to devise and enforce schemes for controlling 
the distribution and consumption of any article of food. 
The Committces will be empowered to regulate the sale of tea, 
butter, bacon, and other foodstuffs in the same way as the sale of 
sugar is to be controlled in the New Year. They will, in effect, 
be able to introduce gradually a system of rationing, worked 
through the retailer, so that every one may have his fair share of 
the available stocks. Some Local Committees, by vigorous action, 
have abolished the long queues of customers outside provision-shops, 
The main things necessary are to distribute the supplies equitably 
among the various retailers and to discourage greedy people from 
buying more than they really want. 


The Engineering Employers’ Federation and certain Trade 
Unions, in conference last week, agreed to a scheme for the recog- 
nition of “‘ shop stewards,”’ to be elected in a factory by the Trade 
Unionists employed there, and to be controlled by the Trade 
Unions. In the case of a dispute between workmen and their 
foreman, the shop steward and one workman are to discuss the 
matter with the manager; if they cannot agree, the Trade Union 
delegate and a representative of the Employers’ Association are 
to join them at an adjourned meeting. There is to be no cessation 
of work until the negotiations are complete. As the question of 
the shop stewards has led to several serious strikes in munition 
works, it is highly important that it should be settled amicably 
and promptly. The great Amalgamated Society of Engincers has 
not yet accepted the new proposals, though it is understood to 
be in favour of the principle involved. 


We have received from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace a truly significant communication. We are informed 
that the Trustees of the Endowment, among whom are Mr. Elihu 
Root and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, passed the following reso- 
lution :— 

“That the Trustces of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, assembled for their annual meeting, declare hereby 
their belief that tho most effectual means of promoting durable 
international peace is to prosecute the war against the Imperial 
German Government to final victory for democracy, in accordance 
with the policy declared by the President of the United States.” 


Dr. Butler, in conveying this information, adds that “in view 
of recent events, emphasized by the widespread intrigues of the 
German Government to deceive and mislead the peace-loving 
people of the world,” the Carnegie Endowment has pledged itself 
to the loyal support of those courses of action “ that will assure 
complete and final victory for the arms of the Allied forces.”” To 
this we cannot help adding a phrase which we saw attributed lately 
to that former arch-apostle of Pacificism, Mr. W. J. Bryan: “I 
Was once a Pacificist. But I say now, ‘Let us all get together 
and fight like the devil!’ ” 


We observe in American newspapers that the controversy about 





Mr. Barnard’s statue of Lincoln continues. We wrote on the 
subject a few months ago, but return to it now for what seems to 
us @ sufficient reason. Although the right of choice—for the 
statue is to be a present from America to Great Britain—rests with 
Americans and not with us, we may be allowed to take a sensitive 
interest in the controversy, especially as silence might be mistaken 
for indifference. There could be no such thing as indifference on 
this subject in Great Britain. Lincola has become one of the 
greatest of heroes to all Englishmen interested in politics and 
history. In a sense, and this is the first thing to say, we cannot 
look a gift-horse inthe mouth. Whether the American Committee 
offers us the Barnard statue, with all its rugged and rather violent 
realism, or the idealized statue of Lincoln by St. Gaudens, which 
is much better known, we shall receive it with intense satisfaction, 
Yet we need not seem to have no opinion at all on the 
subject, 


Although personally we are so much in favour of new experiments 
in the arts that we dislike the very idea of crushing high-spirited 
developments even when they are crude, we recognize that such a 
sentiment as ours cannot be the last word in the business. What 
is required is not an ultra-realistic conception of Lincoln, even 
though fifty years hence it might be recognized as a perfect work 
of art, but a statue which will satisfy and appeal to public opinion 
in these days in which we live. But here we must say that even 
in this matter of opinion the initiative must come from America 
and not from Great Britain. American public opinion should lead 
English public opinion in its thoughts about Lincoln, as it easily 
can do, If the chosen statue should be “‘ crabbed” in America, 
it would certainly be crabbed here; and if the chosen statue were 
felt to give a true and inspiring representation of America’s great 
statesman, opinion would be completely satisfied here, 


It may very well be that, from this point of view, the idealized 
St. Gaudens statue would be the best for London. But for our 
part we must confess that, from all we have heard of it, we have a 
hankering also after the Barnard statue. We do not mean of 
course to ask for two presents from the generous donors, but if 
those public-spirited men who are working both here and in the 
United States for a better understanding between the great English- 
speaking peoples could see their way to arrange that England 
should also have the Barnard statue, we should be frankly pleased, 
It may be said that it would be undesirable, or irregular, or unprece. 
dented, to have two statues of Lincoln in London, but that objection 
would not rule out some place like Oxford or Cambridge. We 
cannot have too many memories of Lincoln and all that he did 
for the English-speaking race, nor could there be a finer ideal for 
young men going through their academic career. In a University 
town a Lincoln statue would be, moreover, an everlasting reminder 
to dons that culture is not a mechanical thing, but comes from a 
sincerity and nobility of brain and heart quite as much as from 
hours spent in the lecture-room. 





Oxford and Cambridge may well be jealous of Edinburgh, which 
has long had her Lincoln statue. Lincoln educated himself, yet he 
had none of the faults of the self-educated man. His style was 
not only one of the best in English literature, but, strangely enough, 
had great virtues that were not merely those of simplicity and 
directness—like the virtues of, say, Bunyan or Cobbett—but were 
such as are reached by the ordinary man only by profound study 
of great models. Lincoln’s taste and his good breeding, so to 
speak, in the use of words were literally never at fault. He was 
incapable of vulgarity on paper—a fine incapacity which few of ug 
achieve—and there was a refinement in his rhetoric which should 
make allscholars and men of letters bow their heads before 


| him. 





Our readers will share our deep regret at the news that Lieutenant 
Joseph Lee, of the King’s Royal Rifles, is reported missing. Mr. 
Lee was one of the many young soldiers who found, in the new and 
trying experiences of war, that they were poets, and as a sergeant 
in the Black Watch he contributed some admirable verses to our 
columns. We may recall his fine adaptation of Simonides’ epigram 
on the Spartan dead at Thermopylac to the case of our own gallant 
men-~- 

Here do we lie, dead but not discontent, 

“That which we found to do has had accomplishment ”— 
and his ‘“‘ Poem of Leave,’ published so recently as August 11th 
last, in which the soldier, seeing the dear Homeland again, is moved 
to tears that would not flow at the sight of battle-horrors, and yet 
is stimulated anew by the thought that he is fighting to save his 
country, 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Ge 


NEW YEAR RESOLVES. 
“ He by his wisdom delivered the city.” 


HIS is the time of New Year resolutions. Devoutly do 
we wish that we had the power to dictate a resolution 
which should bind the best, bravest, and wisest of the nation. 
It would be that they would suffer all things and endure all 
things to keep the ship of State on her true course. They 
wall resolve to shrink from no sacrifices, to be deterred by 
no specious arguments, to admit no pleas of “ impossibility,” 
to accept no substitutes for victory, but undismayed and 
undaunted to press on to the end. And this resolution would 
not be merely yee It must include something much 
harder than self-sacrifice and self-abnegation. Those who 
make it must be prepared, not only to keep themselves in the 
true path, but to compel the rest of the nation to keep in it 
too. At a supreme moment it is far easier for the good man 
to sacrifice himself than to force an agony of suffering upon 
unwilling comrades, who are imploring to be allowed to take 
the easy way—to go to — in the snow and perish in a dream. 
Iy all great crises in the lives of States, safety comes from 
those who are ready and determined to keep the ship’s head 
straight to the waves. In the darkest hour of the Civil War, 
Lincoln, and those who were inspired by him and willing to 
follow him wherever he led, forced a weary and desponding 
nation to do its duty, and refused to allow the war to be 
ended by some weak compromise which would have left the 
seeds of future destruction for both North and South. “ We 
accepted this war for an object, a worthy object, and the war 
will end when that object is attained. Under God, I hope 
it never will end until that time.” Thus said Lincoln in 
Philadelphia, June 16th, 1864. In the New Year, it is 
this determination to keep the ship upon her true course, 
even if it be due north and against a blizzard, that is 
needed above all things. 

To put the ideal in homely phraseology, we want to see a 
body of men, throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
who will bind themselves to keep the nose of the nation to 
the grindstone. We are not thinking of physical coercion. 
It is not that which is needed in this case. What we are 
thinking of is a moral compulsion applied to the wavering, 
undecided, almost indifferent of all classes, rich and educated 
quite as much as poor and uneducated. With something 
very like famine at our doors; with a minority, even though 
numerically a very smail minority, pleading insidiously for 
the pleasures of peace ; with the distraction of enemy intrigue 
(a se mg or at any rate a force impalpable, but all the 
more dangerous for that); with the foe in his last desperate 
plunges achieving apparent successes and showing apparent 
signs of a strength yet undreamt of, it is plain that in ordert> 
win the war we shall need something beyond passive heroism 
or pure self-sacrifice. What was it in the retreat from Mons 
that made the difference between failure and success for the 
units in that great tragedy? Not mere personal bravery 
or personal courage. All our troops had that. What saved 
a battalion, or a brigade, and let it emerge from the struggle 
ery nee and unconquerable, not a mob of brave stragglers 
but a living body coherent and capable of action, was the 
presence of officers and men not merely ready to die rather 
than surrender, but active and vigilant, willing and able to 
induce bewildered, footsore, and utterly exhausted men to 

eep their ranks and act together, and so maintain their 
power of resistance at its highest. The battalions where the 
officers and large sections of the men themselves showed this 
compelling force, this determination not only to do their 
duty but to see that all the other men within their reach did 
it also, kept the majority of our units intact. In saving them- 
selves they saved the Army and the world. But for this 
determination to keep together, never to cease striving your- 
self or to let others give way to the temptation not to strive, 
complete disaster must have overtaken the whole force. 
This was the spirit that saved the “ contemptibles ”"—the 
spirit so nobly commemorated at the Albert Hall a fort- 
night ago. This is the spirit which must now be invoked at 
home to save the State. It is too late to think of suggesting 
any organization, or any society or brotherhood, however 
loose, of those who are ready to pledge themselves to force 
the nation, if necessary, upon the right path. And yet some- 
thing may be done. Men need not despair at the thought of 
the impotence of the isolated individual, who cannot get in 
touch with others who feel as he does. After all, there is a 
freemasonry of good as of evil. The most vicious and most 











depraved of men are said to discover each other instinctively 
to flock together by a natural attraction. The samo js 
true of the good. 

Let us at any rate ask the readers of the Spectator, who 
after all, are no mean band, and who it would be an affecta. 
tion to pretend do not include the better portion of the 
thinking part of the British people, to make the New Year 
resolution of which we have spoken, and especially to remember 
that their own good deeds and good intentions are not enough, 
They must be active, not passive ; they must not only want the 
ship to keep her course and be ready to die in that endeavour 
but must also do their part in forcing others to do their duty. 
But above all things let them remember that we are dealing 
with no abstractions, with no rhetorical, imaginary, unreal 
situation. The need may be upon us before many months, 
possibly before many weeks are out, in the clearest and most 
concrete form. We are whole-hearted believers in demo- 
cracy. We not only know that the will of the majority must 
prevail, but hold that it is right iat it should prevail. But 
one of the dangers, indeed the great danger, of cemooracy 
is that it may be so easily stampeded. There is no sovereign 
in whose name men more impudently and falsely profess to 
speak without true warrant. Again, there is no sovereign 
to whose merest whisper the sycophants of the world are more 
willing to bend their ears. The politician, who has trained 
himself to anticipate the least and latest wishes of his lord 
and master, is strangely apt to mistake his orders. When 
the majority is silent, he is shamefully eager to accept as 
an authentic order what is in reality no more than the 
shrill and illicit mandate of a strutting minority. 

To be explicit, the danger we are thinking of is this. Suppose 
the pinch of privation at home becomes, as we believe it will, 
much worse than any one has thought possible, and that 
at the same time there are temporary setbacks abroad. If 
that happens, though the heart of the nation may be sound, 
as we are sure it will be, there will be groans of agony, a 
tempestuous restlessness, and possibly even for a moment a 
delirium in the body politic—cries and demands that the 
sufferer be put out of his misery, and his sufferings ended 
anyhow or somehow, which will deceive the politicians. In such 
circumstances it is quite possible that the more light-minded 
among them will say, and very likely will honestly think, that 
the nation is clearly not willing to go through with it, that it 
cannot stand the strain any longer, that the people are utterly 
war-weary, and that it is no use te urge them, or to 7 to 
compel them, to further exertions and further sacrifices. 
“The thing is finished,” will be the cry. “‘ We can get no 
more out of them. We had better secure the best terms we 
can, and make the best of a bad job.” Then will come the 
further temptation of the politician. Deep down in his 
heart, even if he does not confess it to himself, will be the 
feeling: “ The nation is going to be grateful to those who 
tun the risk of telling them that there is no help for it, 
and that they must throw up the sponge. Therefore let me 
be the first in the field to bring them consolation, even the 
consolation of despair.” When once the politicians have 
reached this mood, they will contrive ways to stampede the 
nation into a peace, not perhaps a peace at any price, but a 

eace on the best terms obtainable, a peace which will look 
airly well on paper. Before the nation is really awake to 
what is being done in its name, its groans, and, as we have 
said, its temporary delirium, will have been taken for a positive 
order, and it will have been committed to the very thing 
which at heart it most detests—an ignominious and therefore a 
useless peace, which would be only a postponement of the 
old war, or, if you will, a preparation for a new one. It is in 
moments such as this, moments which recurred three or four 
times in the last year of the American Civil War, that men 
who have made the resolution which we so earnestly desire 
to see made can not merely serve, but literally save, the 
State. If only there are enough of them, and they have the 
courage of their opinions, all will be well. They must stand 
dauntless at the bridge-head, even if at the momont they 
seem only three men against a host, and insist that the nation 
shall not be stampeded into a peace which it does not really 
desire, merely because the politicians have not the steadfast- 
ness to endure what will no doubt be agonizing enough—the 
groans and restlessness of those who suffer. If a surgeon 
seems not to have enough moral or physical courage to do 
his duty by his patient, he must either be made to do it, 
or the Knife must be taken from his nerveless and incom- 
petent hands and given to another. 

To the weak and pessimistic all this will seem the mere 
mirage of those who wander in a desert. But believe us, it 
is not so. If the situation arises, those who are now inclined 
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to indulge in the belief that you cannot stem a torrent by 
will-power will find themselves strangely mistaken. In 
conditions such as we have pictured, if a sufficient number 
of men make themselves heard, and rally to the cry of “ No 
surrender!” for themselves, and to the fuller cry of “ None 
shall be allowed to surrender, or even to utter the word! ” 
they will be surprised at the result. What will seem to them 
a miracle will have happened. Those who but a moment 
before appeared beaten, benumbed, and ready to accept 
the fruits of disaster will turn into brave and determined 
men, and will show that they only needed the stimulus of a 
direct command to keep them to their duty. We have taken 
one illustration from the present war. We may take 
another. Some time ago—it is an old story now—the 
following scene was witnessed during a temporarily suc- 
cessful counter-attack by our enemies. An officer pro- 
ceeding to the place of trouble saw to his amazement a 
loose, far-stretching crowd of our soldiers, in broken order 
and without any proper preservation of units, slowly walking 
towards him, and away from the enemy. Behind them, 
apparently almost as much surprised and befogged as our 
own men, came a somewhat hesitating and cautious force 
of the enemy. There were no signs of panic, or even of 
t hurry, amongst the British soldiers. They were merely 
walking in the wrong direction and not putting up any sort 
of fight. They had been surprised, or, if you will, stampeded, 
into a sudden and wholly unnecessary retreat. One section 
had given way, and this had been spasmodically and unreason- 
ably interpreted as a sign that the line was being withdrawn. 
In the confusion people who ought to have known better 
had forgotten to wait for real orders, but had acquiesced 
in this “advance to the rear.” “ Everybody’s doing it” 
appeared to be the order of the day. For the moment, it 
was of course not for very long, the supreme duty was to 
remind the men sharply by bins 4 and deeds that they were 
facing in the wrong direction, to force them, not only to 
turn and defend themselves, but to attack vigorously the 
enemy who were following them. Very soon a body of 
troops in reserve, and under proper leadership, came to the 
moral rescue of the military saunterers and loafers. They 
made the incoherent crowd turn round, and very soon the 
men who had been playing a part so strange for British 
troops, that of local aa temporary Pacificists and non-resisters, 
were fighting as bravely as ever. They only needed a stern 
reminder, and to be compelled to do a duty which they were 
in reality glad enough and willing enough to perform. They 
had simply yielded to a momentary impulse to do the easy 
thing and the foolish thing, rather than the arduous thing 
and the wise thing. Had their leaders acquiesced, there 
would have been a dire disaster. As it was, their leaders 
saved them :— 
“Oh! they will break, like yielding air, 
And who shall blame them then ? 
Not so—through that bewildered throng 
Like fire the leaders glance along 
From rank to rank; too far to hear, 
We seem to feel an English cheer, 
Whilst Fancy, from each blade waved high, 
Each gesture fierce and flashing eye, 
Can proud words, such as these, supply : 
‘Gather ye, gather ye, close up once more ! 
Swords red to wristband, hearts steel to the core, 
Lance, sabre and carbine, dragoon and Cossack, 
Are strong to the sight, but they dare not attack ; 
No cutting, give point, were they twenty to one, 
Men who wait to be charged, when we gallop, will run!’” 
Once more, let none of those men and women to whom we 
appeal to form the resolution to keep the country on its 
true course quail at the thought of their own apparent im- 
potence, or ask how can so puny a force move so vast @ mass. 
They must remember that with a fulcrum so strong as is 
our cause, one man of faith and high endeavour might move 
the globe itself :— 
“Solomon,” said Swift in one of his sermons, ‘tells us of a 
Ee wise man who saved @ city by his counsel.* It hath often 
appened that a private soldier, by some unexpected brave attempt, 
hath been instrumental in obtaining a great victory. Whoever is 
blessed with a true public spirit, God will certainly put it into 
his way to make use of that blessing for the ends it was given him, 
by some means or other. And therefore it hath been observed in 
most ages, that the greatest actions for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, have been performed by the wisdom or courage, the con- 
trivance or industry, of particular men, and not of numbers; and 
that the safety of a kingdom hath often been owing to those hands 
from whence it was least expected.” 
Let each of us resolve for the New Year to play, if neces- 
sary, the part of the poor wise man, and deliver the city. 
* Swift's text is Ecclesiastes ix, 14, 15, which tells of the siege of a city, 


“ There came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against 
- ty now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the 








MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS 
STEWARDSHIP. 


WE dealt last week with Mr. Lloyd George as an orator, 
and pointed out his great qualities in that respect. 
But though we are willing to give him every possible credit 
as a national spellbinder, we must look he at the other 
side of his personality, and not forget to inquire whether it 
is wise to make the spellbinder our chief executant, instead 
of confining him to his obviousl appropriate function— 
that of Public Orator. In the Gra s Inn speech, which 
formed the subject of our article of December 22nd, all that 
was expected from him was an exhibition of the power 
of the spellbinder. It is his speech on the adjournment 
: - House on Thursday week with which we must now 
eal, 

The more that speech is studied, the more unsatisfactory it 
appears. It was a speech of Promises—the kind of speech a 
Minister makes when he takes office, a speech largely of good 
intentions, and setting forth the excellent things that he 
and his Administration are going to do for the country. That, 
we venture to say, was not what the country desired to hear, 
nor expected to hear. What it wanted to know, and had a 
right to know, was what the Prime Minister (for he is the 
Ministry) had done in his first completed year of office, the 
year which we all felt, in December, 1916, was bound to be 
of such deep import in the history of the world—the fateful 
year of the war. What we looked for from Mr. Lloyd George 
was an account of his stewardship. Judged by this standard, 
and it is a perfectly fair standard, the speech was a deep 
disappointment. 

The speech was unsatisfactory in what was left unsaid. 
It was also unsatisfactory in what was said. The best way of 
realizing how poor is the record of things done in 1917— 
we do not count things merely talked of or promised—is to 
throw our minds back and to remember what were the reason- 
able expectations entertained of the new Ministry when it 
took office this time last year. We do not mean by this the 
absurd expectation that the old company of political tragi- 
comedians, under a new name and under a leader who had 
always been the most important of the late Prime Minister’s 
colleagues, would be able suddenly to make a new heaven 
and a new earth. We mean merely that there was a general 
hope and belief that there would be greater efficiency in the 
conduct of the government of the country, and above all a 
bold and vigorous tackling of fundamental questions and 
fundamental things in a serious, practical, and determined 
fashion. There was to be no going to sleep, no being “ too 
late,” no refusing to touch thorny questions because they 
were thorny or because they were unpopular, no making of 
terms with the great interests or with Parliamentary factions. 
Instead we were to see a rigid determination to face every 
situation, however unpleasant, and to make every man and 
woman in the whole United Kingdom do his or her duty, 
however disagreeable and difficult it might be to enforce 
such orders. We were told that we had got a business Ministry 
of strong, practical men rather than of professional politi- 
cians, and that under the inspired leadership of the greatest 
orator and greatest speeder-up of his age and country we were 
going to see an eager, persistent, rapid spirit in every Depart- 
ment of State. 

We can best show that we are painting no fancy picture of 
what was expected, and what the Prime Minister and his 
supporters and advocates led us to believe was going to be 
done, by referring to an article which we wrote a year ago, 
when the new Government had just got into the saddle. 
We began by pointing out that the real question about the 
new Ministry was: Would it develop a higher driving-power 
in the machinery of Government! “ Events would,” we 
declared, “‘ answer that question.”’ There was, however, no 
menace, or thought of menace, under our words. We went 
on to say that the new engine had started in such a way as 
to make us think it a higher-powered engine than any which 
had been applied to the machinery of British Government 
in our day, But we added: “ It will be mainly a personal 
force, which will either triumph, or fall below public expecta- 
tion. . . . If the virtue of the structural changes is, as we 
think, much less great than people suppose, the personal 
responsibility of Mr. Lloyd George himself will be propor- 
tionately greater.” We also pointed out in detail that if 
Mr. Lloyd George was to avoid Burke’s gibe, “ What matters 
the cutting and shuffling of the cards while the pack still 
remainsthe same ? ” todefend himself from the charge of having 
stooped to political intrigue to get rid of his former chief, 
“there must be no sinking back into the old rut, no excuses 
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for not doing this or that thing which Ministers know in their 
hearts ought to be done, because there are great and powerful 
interests which do not want that thing.” There must be 
no funking, no going a long way round to find a gate, or 
plunging through muddy lanes or miry bottoms to avoid a 
difficult fence. The fences must be taken boldly and as they 
come :— 

‘** First the new Ministry must tackle the problem of man-power. 
We have got to have more men, and we have got to make any and 
every sacrifice to get them. We have got to do away with all privileges 
and exemptions which are political in their character—i.e., not justified, 
as in the case of shipbuilding, agriculture, and munitions, by war 
necessities. But the great example of exemption due to political 
privilege is Ireland. The Irish ple are not bearing their share 
of the war because the Irish fence is one which looks very formidable 
and because of the whisper that there are strands of barbed wire 
in it from top to bottom. But if Ireland is made to do her duty 
to the Empire as England, Scotland, and Wales have done it, she 
could produce probably three hundred thousand, certainly two 
hundred thousand, men of the best fighting quality. Can any man 
allege that we dare neglect such a source of power? To urge the 
excuse that this is not Ireland's quarrel but only Britain's is a 
perfidious falsehood. The new Government owe their existence to 
the belief of the nation that they will tackle the question of man-power 
without fear or favour. Ireland is the crux of the man-power 
problem. 

But though the settling of the Irish problem is the crux by 

which they must be judged, there remains still more to be done. 
What we have pleaded for in season and out of season for the last 
two and a half years must no longer be delayed. We must array 
the whole nation for war, put every man in his place ready to answer : 
* What are you doing to help to win the war?’ Next comes a re- 
form about which we know already that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
thinks rightly, and which he and his colleagues must have the 
courage to carry through. It is an open secret that we shall soon 
be in great poril if there is not a rigid conservation in the matter of 
food supplies, and in the use of the tonnage by which the nation 
not only gets its supplies but makes its fighting forces efficient by 
land and sea. Hitherto our rulers have been whispering this, 
weeping over it, growling over it, but always refusing to take the 
one practical step which would convince the nation that they 
were in earnest—the refusal to allow a vast amount of cereals 
which could be used either for food or for the animals which can be 
turned into human food to be converted into intoxicants. Mr. 
Lloyd George recognizes this waste, and he knows how to deal with 
it. He told us how over a year and a half ago. Let the Trade be 
bought out and the element of private profit be eliminated from the 
sale of intoxicants and the obstacles will vanish. No doubt it will 
be said: ‘ Mr. Lloyd George could not do that. It would offend the 
rigid teototalers, the brewers and distillers, and the Labour men.’ 
That was the stock answer of the old régime, but it is not ono the 
nation can take from Mr. Lloyd George. It is because the old 
Government were daunted by obstacles like these that we have got 
@ new Government in power.” 
But though in all soberness we set forth the tasks before the 
Government, we were most careful not to ask for miracles. 
We declared that the only way by which we or any nation 
could conquer was by hard work :— 

“ The nation has got to learn that there are no short cuts to victory, 
“0 royal roads to triumph, no patent cure-alls in the stern work of war. 
Nothing but hard pounding, hard trudging, and hard thinking 
joined with imperturbable patience and inexhaustible equability of 
temper, will ever bring us to the goal we desire.” 


MAN-POWER AND FOOD. 

| Ppl any one look at Mr. Lloyd George’s prorogation speech 
and see how he dealt with these problems. In the 
matter of Man-Power, an essential matter, the account of his 
stewardship for the past year is absolutely barren. He did not 
vem to say that in the precious year that has gone by he 
ad increased our Man-Power. He did not even venture to 
make any great promises here. All he did was to tell us that 
we shall hear something more about the matter on Janu- 
ary 15th. We may be pretty sure that if he were going to 
make the whole of the United Kingdom, and not merely a 
part of it, do its duty and bear its burden, he would have 
given us some inkling of the good news. All he, in effect, 
told us was that the Trade Union leaders, whose essential 
patriotism, let us say at once, we have never doubted for an 
instant, are to be asked to release the Government from certain 
mo which ought never to have been made, but which, 
appily, — to the good sense of Mr. Henderson, were of 
a strictly conditional character. Here we should like to ask 
three plain questions. (1) Were any pledges given by the 
Prime Minister to the Irish Nationalists with regard to the 
application of Compulsory Service to Ireland? (2) If they 
were given, were they, too, guarded by a clause with regard 
to “ the necessities of war,” as were the pledges to Labour ? 
(3) And if not, why not? But we have said enough on this 
point. The damning fact remains that in December, 1916, 
we all expected that this was a wheel to which Mr. Lloyd 
George would instantly put his shoulder, and that he has, in 
effect, done nothing for a whole year but “ wait and talk” 
instead of moving the wheel. But then, will say his thick- 
and-thin supporters, what courage he has got! We are 
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sometimes inclined, to paraphrase his own dictum, to wish 
that he had less. Apparently he is not even frightened by 
the grim, remorseless, insatiate spectre of “Too late” 
though a year ago he invoked that spectre to ruin his chief 
and colleague. 

Once more, we are no further advanced in the matter of 
man-power than we were a year ago. We ought to have had 
a quarter of a million men from Ireland already in training 
nay, already trained. Instead of that, the only training which 
has been allowed to the youth of Ireland is that given them 
by the Sinn Feiners—by the declared and deadly enemies of 
Great Britain, by the men who have openly told us that the 
Germans are their friends, the side they wish to win. The 
Irishmen who have been trained in the year that has passed 
have been largely trained by the expenditure of German gold, 
and in some cases armed with rifles and machine-guns which 
have been smuggled into Ireland under a régime in which the 
mot d’ordre to the police has been : “ Give the Convention 
a chance by not harrying the Sinn Feiners too greatly.” 

If Mr. Lloyd George’s account of his stewardship is 
deeply disappointing in the matter of Man-Power for the 
Army, it is equally bad in the matter of what we have 
termed the arraying of the whole nation for war. Here Mr. 
Lloyd George has not got even the poor excuse that the Labour 
Party, or the Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners, would not let 
him do what he knew he ought to do. The arraying of 
the nation, by the bringing up to date of the National Register 
and basing upon it a scheme of National Service, under which 
every man and every woman should have assigned to them 
the work required of them (of course, at full war-time wages, 
and not under any system which could possibly be called 
conscription of labour), would have automatically put an end 
to those luxury trades which are now demoralizing the nation. 
The arraying of the nation would stop the lavish displays in 
our shop-windows, and the equally lavish incitements to 
unnecessary expenditure encouraged by the greater part of 
the Daily Press. If the whole nation had been arrayed for 
war, no one would have dared to say to any man, or even to 
any woman: “Jt shall be your business in the crisis of the 
nation’s fate to make and sell fur mantles, or fur sets at 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guineas apiece; yours to offer 
satin petticoats at from ten to nineteen pounds each ; yours to 
draw up the incitements to expenditure for our journals ; yours 
to use paper, print, and ink to set them daily before the public.” 
There ie been no arraying of the nation. There was a feeble 
attempt at it, in which an able, patriotic, and conscientious 
man, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was required, as he has just 
told us, to accomplish an impossible task. He was told to go 
and tackle the problem of National Service, but when he got 
to details he found that what was meant was an exhibition 
to the world of the wondrous powers of political camouflage. 
That was a job in which he may be proud to have failed 
completely ! 

In the matter of Food our disappointment is as great as 
in that of Man-Power. When the Government came in 
there were few serious-minded people who did not feel sure, 
in view of their promises, that they would at once have recourse 
to rationing; or, to put the case in a wider way, that 
they would at once have taken up a strict and active policy 
of Food Conservation. It was not in their power at once to 
increase very greatly the supply from the land, but they had 
it in their power to do twothings. They could have cut down 
the national consumption of all classes in essential foods to 
the minimum-of-health level. This they did not do, though if 
they had done it at once we should now be the better by 
many thousands of tons of food. We should have gone a 
long way towards victualling the nation, and building up 
that year’s supply always in reserve for which we have 
called so loudly in these columns ever since the war began. 
There were other ways of increasing our food supply by cutting 
down consumption which, if carried out without fear and 
without favour—i.e., without fear of the working-man con- 
sumer, and without favour to the brewers—would have saved 
immense stores of cereals and of sugar. If the nation could 
see before it the barrels of sugar and the heaps of barley 
and oats and other foodstuffs which have gone into the 
beer-tub—i.e., which would now have been in the national 
store-cupboard—they would be amazed to think that 
any Government in a beleaguered city could have acted 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration have acted during 
1917. Remember, we are making no fanatical teetotal 
demand, no attempt to put alcohol under any ban, moral or 
hygienic, but merely dealing with the plain practical point 
that we cannot just now afford to turn food into intoxicants, and 
that such alcohol as is needed (and we believe it often is needed) 
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for medicinal purposes should be supplied from the grape or the 

pple. 
PPake one other point, significant of much. The Govern- 
ment, through the whole of the past year, while considerably 
increasing the barrelage of beer allowed when they took 
office, have not had the pluck to deal properly with the 
feeding of racehorses. We note that Mr. Faber, an old racing 
Member, on the day that Parliament adjourned, to his great 
credit asked whether, now that such prime necessaries as 
pigs and poultry are actually prohibited from having even 
the tail-ends of wheat, it is really necessary in the best and 
truest interests of the country that not racehorses but geld- 
ings should be allowed to amuse certain classes of the popula- 
tion during the winter months. Somebody, we must presume 
(possibly the newspapers that depend for their circulation 
upon sporting news and sporting “ tips ”), desperately wanted 
racing, and even winter racing, to go on, and therefore there 
will be this criminal waste of oats. Evenif a certain number 
of steeplechasers and inferior racehorses had died or been 
slaughtered, there would have been no great loss to the nation, 
for it has always been agreed that our best stud horses re- 
quired for breeding heck be kept alive. Even in Ireland 
geldings are not kept to improve the breed. The Govern- 
ment, however, have gone far beyond breeding requirements. 
In order to keep up the amusement of racing, and under the 
flimsiest pretence of military necessity, they are encouraging 
the second-rate and debased part of the national sport at 
the expense of the food of the people. We write not as 
disgruntled kill-joys, but as passionate lovers of that noble 
creature, the English thoroughbred. 

But we have said enough as to Mr. Lloyd George’s failure 
to give an account of his stewardship. We must say some- 
thing now as to the speech itself. It was, as we have said, 
deeply disappointing. His handling of the Food Problem 
can only be described as childish. He babbled about margarine 
and butter, and about what the Food Controller was going to 
do to abolish the queues of would-be buyers of tea and other 
foods. But terrible as we fear has been the suffering of many 
working men and women who have had to stand in queues, 
this is not the vital issue. The scandal of bad distribution, 
for such it is, can and must be put right. The test question 
is: What has Mr. Lloyd George to tell us about a rigid Food 
Conservation effort in the past year? Nothing. If some day 
men approach him in the spirit of the Roman Emperor 
who asked Varus to give him back his legions, and require 
at his hands the food wasted on Beer and Steeplechasers, 
what will be his answer ? 

Upon the Naval and Military position, and the problem of 
Shipbuilding, touched on by Mr. Lloyd George, we shall be 
reticent of comment. In regard to Shipbuilding, though 
a great deal has been done, and though we do not take a tragic 
view of the situation, Mr. Lloyd George had to resort to 
excuses. Even in this absolutely vital matter we have not 
done during the past year what we ought to have done, and 
what we could have done if the Government had laid their 
plans better and more truly. 

We are not going into the question of War Aims. It was 
an easy task for Mr. Lloyd George, and one well accomplished, 
we are glad to say, to answer the ridiculous charge that we 
have not stated our war aims. They have been stated again 
and again quite clearly, and they are fair and reasonable 
aims. They are absolutely free from greed, or sordid 
Imperialism, or injustice. If they err, they err not from 
being too drastic, but from not being drastic enough. The 
only objection we have to make here concerns a certain care- 
lessness of language shown by Mr. Lloyd George—a careless- 
ness which may also be observed in the speeches of other 
Ministers. Mr. Lloyd George quotes himself as having 
talked at Glasgow about ‘a great International Peace 
Congress,”’ and of a Peace Congress which, in respect to the 
German colonies, “shall settle the matter on the principle 
of respecting the desires of the peoples themselves.”’ Surely 
the Prime Minister does not really mean that we are to have 
a great international pow-wow or palaver-shop set up in some 
neutral capital. What we presume he means is not an 
International Conference for settling peace, at which neutrals 
who have never struck a blow for freedom are to be repre- 
sented, and the degraded, disreputable tyrants with whom 
we are fighting, the despots of Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria, will sit as our friends and equals, but a Confer- 
ence of the Allies. It is they, and they alone, who will 
state the terms upon which peace can be granted. Surely 
it is worth while to use a little accuracy in a matter of such 
vital import. The Germans are not to be allowed to 
spring like some wild beast upon the back of Europe and 





almost tear the heart out of the civilized world, and then 
be called in to settle how we may prevent such appalling 
outrages and horrors in the future. When the lamb has 
been saved from the wolf, we have never before heard of the 
wolf being called into the councils of the “ Society for the 
Preservation of Young Sheep.” 

But Mr. Lloyd George and his speech have kept us too long. 
On a future occasion we must deal with the political situation 
created by the disappointment which, we are certain, will very 
soon manifest itself, not only among political critics, but in 
the country at large. 





DEPARTMENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


E wrote last week on the general issues raised im 
the second Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. This week we propose to deal with 
some of the details of Departmental extravagance on which 
the Committee lay stress. We purposely use this phrase 
so as to exclude from our review of the Committee’s Report 
such questions of military policy as the maintenance of a 
large Home Service Army. The condemnation of this 
expenditure, if it is to be condemned, must be based not on 
economic or administrative considerations, but on the 
question whether the Navy is by itself sufficient to render 
futile any prospects of an invasion in force. In a totally 
different category is such a question as that raised by the 
Committee in dealing with the staff of the War Office. The 
figures given are startling, for they show that during the 
period of the most rapid expansion of the Army the War 
Office staff grew much more slowly than it has grown since 
the Army settled down to approximately its present 
dimensions. During the first two years of the war the number 
of military officers serving in the War Office increased from 
218 to 588. In the third year this number increased from 588 
to 1,344. These certainly are figures requiring explanation. 
While dealing with the War Office staff the Committee 
call attention to a defect in our system of administration 
which runs through every Department of the Government. 
It is this, that though Treasury sanction has to be obtained 
before any new official can be appointed, there is no machinery 
at the Treasury for systematically reviewing from time to 
time past appointments, to ascertain whether they are still 
necessary. Nor is there any such machinery within the 
Departments themselves. On the contrary, most Depart- 
ments are much more anxious toexpand their staff than to cut 
down, partly because the dignity of the Department in 
comparison with other Departments is increased by the 
expansion of its numbers, and partly because of human 
reluctance to get rid of officials who have once been appointed. 
It is worth while noticing that this fundamental defect of 
our system of administration only applies, in the case of 
the War Office, to the civil side. To quote the Committee : 
‘In the field it is the duty of the General Staff to review 
establishments from time to time, but in the War Office 
there is in present conditions no such review.”’ 

In dealing with the Admiralty perhaps the most interesting 
point touched upon by the Committee is the question of 
national shipyards. On this question, which has already 
been dealt with more than once in the Spectator, the Committee 
make a very illuminating statement. After declining to 
express an opinion as to the policy of establishing national 
shipyards while private shipyards still have incompktely 
utilized resources, the Committee go on to express their 
surprise “that the scheme was embarked upon without 
any estimate of the cost involved. Although we have pressed 
for an estimate, no particulars have up to the present been 
furnished to us.’’ No better proof than thiscould be furnished 
of the light-hearted way in which the Government have em- 
barked upon a policy condemned by men who are most 
competent to express an opinion. 

Passing to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Committee quote figures, which will certainly startle the 
country, showing the amount of public money that has been 
granted by the Siemens with the idea of placing women on 
the land. That it was, and is, of the utmost importance 
that more women should be employed upon the land, in 
order to replace men, everybody is agreed ; but it is difficult 
to see how such an enormous expenditure as that incurred 
can possibly be justified. Take, for example, one item, 
“ Boots for part-time workers, £91,500.’ Side by side 
with this item are two items—one, “ Outfits for sale to 
part-time workers,” £75,000; the other, “ Outfit’ without 
any qualification, £80,000. Then there is £55,000 for 
transport, £78,500 for maintenance, £20,000 for maintenance 
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luring unemployment, and so on. The total is £476,500. 
In return for this expenditure what has the country got ? 
The answer is necessarily confused, for it is impossible to 
know how many women now working on the land have 
»btained employment apart from any Government organiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact, in many country districts a large 
number of village women are being employed by farmers 
direct, and, it may be added with great regret, are being 
paid extremely low wages. Many farmers, in fact, prefer 
village women beeause they are cheaper. No doubt the 
Department can claim full credit for the Women’s Land 
Army, but that only numbers seven thousand women. 
Looking at the matter as a whole, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that money has been wasted at headquarters on a 
needlessly expensive organization. 

In dealing more generally with the work of the Food 
Production Department of the Board of Agriculture the 
Committee touch upon the question of overtime, and give 
credit to the Department for the reduction it has made in 
the monthly cost of overtime work. This question of over- 
time throughout the Civil Service was dealt with by the 
Public Retrenchment Committee which sat in 1915 to try 
to reduce wasteful expenditure in Government Departments. 
The Retrenchment Committee passed a strong resolution in 
favour of the total abolition of overtime payment throughout 
the Civil Service. The officials concerned were strong enough 
to prevent this resolution being put into operation. Yet 
the abuse is an old one and a notorious one. Some Depart- 
ments are better than others, but in most Departments it 
is alleged, on authority which it is difficult to doubt, that 
a considerable number of the subordinate officials waste 
their time during a large part of the day, in order that 
they may get overtime employment in the evening at an 
increased rate of pay per hour. It is said, indeed, that sub- 
ordinate officials will deliberately come late to their work 
in the morning, without any check from their superiors or 
any loss of pay, in order to secure overtime pay in the 
evening. 

Another Department to which the Select Committee devote 
special attention is the Employment Exchange Department 
of the Ministry of Labour, hitherto known as the Labour 
Exchange Department. Figures are given showing the 
very expensive scale upon which the central office is run. 
For example, an official of the L.C.C., who had been in receipt 
of a salary of £450 a year, was given an appointment in this 
Department at £700, “the duties being to supervise under 
the Director the placing of women on the land, and in other 
places where they could take the place of men called up for 
service in the Army.” This appointment is a permanent 
one, although it is not clear what functions will appertain 
to it when the war ends. In passing, it may be noted that 
in addition to the cost above cited, which has been incurred 
by the Women’s Branch of the Food Production Department 
ef the Board of Agriculture for placing women on the 
land, a very considerable cost not here specified has been 
incurred for the same purpose by the Employment Exchange 
Department. 

Similar duplication of services goes on between the National 
Service Department and the Employment Exchange Depart- 
ment. As a particular example of the way in which this 
latter Department squanders public money, the Committee 
report that men are sent long distances to do work which 
only takes a few days to complete. For example, men 
were sent from Liverpool to a Southern dockyard town 
for a job which would take only four days to finish. The 
nation paid the cost of their removal and the cost of mainte- 
nance allowances. Another matterreferred to is the practice 
of the Employment Exchange Department of angling for 
Trade Union support by offering rooms free of rent, or at 
a nominal rent, for Trade Union meetings. The Department 
now actually proposes to constitute a Central Exchange in 
London for the building trade. The Committee emphatically 
say that this proposal is unnecessary. In any case, it is 
clearly improper that the general taxpayer should be mulcted 
in order to provide meeting-rooms for Trade Union 
Committees. The Trade Unions are in possession of large 
funds, which they can inerease at will, and they ought to 
provide for their own expenditure. The Committee conclude 
their remarks on the Employment Exchange Department 
with the following comments: ‘“‘ Your Committee consider 
that the tendency of the officials is to increase the work of 
the Department without due consideration as to whether 
such work is necessary.” This comment, though scathing, 
is in reality a very temperate criticism of a Department 
which, ever since it was called into existence by Mr. Winston 








Churchill, has been persistently scheming to add to its own 
importance without the slightest regard to the public interest 
Its officials have even gone to the length of demanding that 
they should be given an absolute monopoly in the distribution 
of labour, for the reason—as frankly stated by themselves— 
that without compulsory powers eer cannot induce either 
employers or workmen to have recourse to their organization, 

The Report contains several appendices dealing with 
special matters. Among these the most important is the 
appendix describing the methods taken by various Depart- 
ments to deal with what is called “ profiteering.” This 
appendix, and especially the section of it which deals with 
slipping, ought to be widely read. Enormous mischief 
has been done by the way in which the present Government 
have pandered to the Socialistic outcry against “ profiteering.” 

In the above summary it has only been possible to deal 
with a few of the points brought into arco by the Report 
of the Committee on National Expenditure. The Committee 
have already done most valuable work, and we are glad to 
see that they are continuing their labours. 








SHOP-WINDOWS. 
HE love of London is a sort of little patriotism within a 
patriotism. Her sons—many of them—love her dearly, but 
not, we think, so dearly as her daughters. The passion for grass and 
trees, air and sky and water, is sironger in men than in women. 
There was once a picture in Punch of a snow scene glittering in the 
sun—an old countryman was gazing at it, lost in admiration and 
declaring that it “‘ beat Nature ’ollow.” Some such words lie buried 
in the heart of many a Londoner, as she stands spellbound before a 
beautiful shop-window, or analyses her impressions after walking up 
Regent Street and along Oxford Street when the shops are at their 
gayest. She had far rather look through those broad expanses of 
glass than at anything the country has to show her after September 
and before May. She ought not to feel like this, we all know that 
she ought not ; but without being able to accuse themselves of such 
reprehensible and immoderate enjoyment, many women would 
admit that a very considerable fraction of the minor pleasures of 
life is derived from looking in shop-windows. Like light reading, 
it furnishes a pleasant distraction, and like playing golf, it necessi- 
tates a certain amount of outdoor exercise. Women are threatened 
just now with the loss of this amusement. Obviously the luxury 
trades ought to be discouraged. Sensible pecple will be well content 
to go without a pastime which at best is little suited to the hour. 
All the same, it is quite permissible to dread the new dullness which 
will descend upon the streets, the new sobering of the cities’ most 
innocent allurement. It is not, we think, longing for the objects 
displayed which makes Englishwomen such inveterate shop-gazers. 
They look at the windows from sheer pleasure in the sight of them. 
What woman can pass with indifference a Bond Street jeweller’s when 
it is beginning to get dusk, and the electric light is turned down. 
wards on to “the stuff’? ? The fascination of the shining stones is 
hypnotic. Ithasexisted since the world began. It enthrals because it 
appeals to so many primitive passions at once. The “ desire of the 
eyes ” is satisfied by the colour and the light, while the never absent 
sense of value sets the imagination working more surely than the 
sight of money. From another point of view, how pleasant to look 
upon is a fruit-shop. No sight so completely symbolizes plenty. The 
lovely rounded shapes, so attractive and so perishable, force us to 
forget the oppressive ugliness of badly arranged bricks and mortar. 
Perhaps a display of clothes attracts more spectators than any other, 
An interest in the fashion is accountable for half of it, and the hope 
of millinery inspiration for at least a quarter. Splendid brocades and 
diaphanous muslins serve as a background to objects which are 
literally “ models,” the “ self-tutors” from which every little work- 
girl learns to dress. 

It is a curious sight to watch the windows of a toy-shop when the 
street is full. It is not the thought of buying for the children which 
stops half the passers-by. Grown-up people, working men, and old 
maids will stand for some minutes contemplating the games, the 
miniature crockery, the sham animals and open picture-books. It 
is difficult to account for the attraction. The joys of childhood make 
an indelible impression, and half unconsciously both men and women 
try to recapture those joys whose poignancy has stamped itsell 
upon the mind. 

A great part, no doubt, of the pleasure of looking in shops might 
be described as commercial. It is agreeable to find oneself a judge 
of the price and genuineness of beautiful objects which are out o 
one’s reach. Some of the delights of the collector can be had from 
the street. A great many intrinsically very ugly objects owe theii 
value to a taste as much acquired as that for postage-stamps, anc 
the woman who can instantly recognize and appraise them has got a 
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much pleasure out of them as it is in them togive. Possession could 
add little to her joy. But while the real shop-lover, whether she is 
rich or poor, knows no envy, she is conscious that window-gazing is 
a quest. Sho believes that some day in a fine street in broad day- 
light, or in a back street in the dusk, some intensely desirable thing 
will be seen by her, and be found within her means. Of what nature 
is her prospective purchase she does not perhaps know, but its vague 
radiance flashes before her mind’s eye, and leads her on from shop to 
shop, from year to year, and in its quest she finds distraction from 
care, and recreation, and something to shorten the weary distance 
of the journey from one quarter of the towntoanother. If window- 
dressing is disallowed, spirits will go down. Nevertheless inter- 
ference with the liberty of display may be a very necessary war 
measure. 

After all, the aspect of the streets on Sunday in London has 
its attractions, though perhaps they are of a negative sort. 
The eyes of the shops are closed. We have leisure to turn 
our own upon the outlines of the city. There is, in the mind 
of the present writer, no object in the world so ugly as an 
omnibus, and the strange thing is that, whether one wants to get 
jntoa "bus or not, one must look at it. Few of these disfigure- 
ments are to be seen on Sunday. The crowd of them would be less 
on a weekday if the shops offered no show, and many a charming 
turn of the roadway and many a picturesque corner would reveal 
itself. Is a tank uglier than a bus? The one in Trafalgar Square 
rather disappointed the present writer from the point of view both 
of ugliness and size. The Embankment trams remain without a 
rival. 

We have sometimes wondered if it would be possible to introduce 
something analogous to shop-windows into picture galleries and 
museums. It would be a method of familiarizing the public with 
their contents. Would people look if the things were not for sale ? 
We wonder. Nine-tenths of those who stare in at the treasures 
displayed at the great shops cannot buy in them. All the same, a 
time might come when they could, and now and again they may 
see something which they can afford. Would they stop to look as 
they passed if all hope or possibility of futuro possession were gone ? 
We think they would, but on the other hand we do not think that 
South Kensington Museum would ever attract like Regent Street. 
If the shops are, so to speak, dulled down, the museums and galleries 
will be more frequented, we should say—but how we should miss the 
windows! And how we should welcome them back in all their 
glory! They will be the most effective of peace decorations, when 
the eclipse is past. 





THE WARD-ROOM. 

T is easier to get the Ward-Room in right perspective from 
this comfortable armchair in a shore billet. It is blowing 
from the south-west, in fact it is a poisonously dirty night, and yet 
in face of all this, to my intense astonishment, I am thinking of 
my old Ward-Room and its occupants with a kind of real regret. I 
can hear the lap of the water against the side, the noise of the 
wind rushing through the wireless aerials like an express train, the 
grinding of the cables in the locker near by, sounds that for many 
months had filled my soul with longing for this identical billet I 
am in; and now, with the usual human lack of gratitude, I am 
longing for the noise and cheeriness of the Ward-Room. Heavens! 
look at that ‘‘dug-out” Lieutenant-Commander over there, 
ensconced behind the J'imes, with the Financial Times ready to be 
picked up at once if curious eyes are cast on it. I suppose I should 
be reported to the Mess Committee if I turned his chair over on top 
of him and sat on it, and yet that is what I could do in the Ward- 
Room if I felt likeit, and did not mind a “rough-house” afterwards. 
The truth is that I, a respectable young-middle-aged, married man, 
want a “ scrap’ for the good of my health and my own enjoyment. 
I want the companionship of those furniture-breaking, noisy sons 

of Ham whom I left in the old ‘C——.’ 

They were a great crowd. Three years I lived with them, worked 
with them, moaned with them, ragged with them, and now, with 
three music-halls and two theatres under my lee, I want to be back 
with them in that God-forsaken harbour where the Fleet lies. 
The irony of it is that if this ever caught their eye, I should get no 
sympathy from them. They would look up from their reading in 
front of the stove and say: ‘“‘ What an ass the fellow is! He 
must be ‘ wet.’”” (Some day I will write a monograph on the 
subtle distinctions of meaning conveyed in this word.) They 
would put me down as the gentleman in a yachting cap who smells 
of whisky, and writes Naval News for a local paper. Still, there 
youare! The fact remains that I am thinking of them this evening 
and regretting them as I never thought I should. 

I can see the old Ward-Room dead lights down, a bluish haze 
of smoke over all, and through the door the little anteroom with 





the “ Pay” grinding out tunes on the piano. There is the billiard- 
table in the corner with the same four enthusiasts round it, making 
& new rule to fit the emergency, as the roll of the ship, even in 
harbour, sends the red ball drunkenly sliding from the spot. “ Guns,” 
as usual, is in the best chair in front of the stove, giving his con- 
sidered opinion on the quickest route from the Gaiety to Euston. 
The young Surgeon hotly contests every yard of the way, but is 
finally silenced by the imperious “Guns” with the broadside of 
“ How should you know anything about the decent parts of London, 
seeing you were brought up in a beastly hospital in Whitechapel ?” 
Note our delicate tactful way of arguing in this Service. That 
young Surgeon, newly joined, never could get a grip of the Navy 
and its manners. I think with a spasm of laughter of the famous 
afternoon when “ Guns” and I, in the joy of our hearts and from 
sheer exuberance of spirits, started to insult each other at tea. 
“You're a liar,” says “Guns” to me, quiet like. “I'd rather be 
that,” says I, “than a broken-down Gunnery Jack who’s been 
prominent in every second-rate divorce suit for the last five years.” 
“Guns” is an exquisite with very particular views on women, 
80 the insult was apparent. Shortly after this we hurled ourselves 
on each other, and the much-tried furniture had a further test. 
Amid teacups, bits of chairs, and the plaudits of the crowd, the 
scrap was waged. To the Surgeon all this was terrible. Grim 
visions of brain-storms, following on the monotony of the life in the 
North Sea, passed through his professional brain. With cries of 
“Separate them!” “Call the others from the Anteroom!” he 
rushed for help. The chance was too good to be missed by the 
other occupants. Taking their cue from the startled Surgeon, they 
simulated extreme enthusiasm for separating the combatants, the 
results of which resembled finally nothing so much as a dog-fight. 
It was a glorious time, and ended as usual in the complete physical 
prostration of all participants. 

What rot it was, and yet how the memory of it all warms one’s 
heart! The Cinema evenings, too, were good fun. We did not 
depend entirely on the films for our amusement, as home-made 
slides were also thrown on the screen,bearing messages of sarcasm 
or intended humour. ‘“ Will the officer who took three and a half 
hours to do nine holes this afternoon, and during that time held up 
two Vice-Admirals, a Rear-Admiral, and five Post-Captains, kindly 
burn his clubs? It gives the ship a bad name. Draughts are 
evidently his game,” ran the message one evening. Such shafts of 
wit, through crude, are hailed with pleasure, especially as you never 
know whether the next slide will not be a biting criticism of your 
own tender spot. The show was further lightened always by 
two young ‘‘ Watchkeepers”’ who took the part of mother and 
child at the Cinema, and whose comments on things in general and 
the pictures in particular were racy in the extreme. 

As my thoughts flit to the Watchkeepers I think again of the 
perennial amazement they were tome. Youngsters of twenty-two 
or so, one saw them nightly, clad in lammy suits, ascending to 
the Forebridge perched high over the ship, where for the space of 
four hours at a time, on an inky-black night, with the fleet man- 
ceuvring as usual without lights, they bore on their shoulders the 
weight of nine hundred lives and two million pounds’ worth of 
property. Ihave been up there with them and, marvelling, watched 
them—one quiet figure without a trace of fuss or nervousness 
directing and controlling that twenty-five thousand tons, keeping 
station in that black line of ships, where too many or too few revolu- 
tions meant disaster. Then listen when they return to the Ward- 
Room after four hours of this. “Hello, old Hero, any sport ?”— 
“No, Jimmy, deadly dull! That old muck-barge ahead dropped 
astern of station and I nearly nudged her. I'll take my oath Fatty 
Stuart must be on watch in her; he never could keep station.” — 
‘“* What did you alter course for so suddenly about ten ? ”—‘“‘ Oh, 
that! Yes, an old windjammer ran amok and tried to embrace the 
flagship. Put us in a proper heap for a minute or two, I can tell 
you, my lad. I guess the crew were singing the Norwegian for 
‘ Those in peril on the sea’ before we finished with her.” Heavens! 
a dull watch! The rest of the conversation drifts into the eternal 
Watchkeepers’ theme of whose afternoon it is Wednesday, and 
who will take the drifter patrol Thursday, and soon. Why, I have 
seen many a motor-’bus driver coming off duty looking more care- 
worn than these young gentlemen. 

Ah, there is the dear old Fleet Surgeon sitting quietly in the 
corner! He is loved by every one fore and aft of the ship. If 
there ever was a gentle soul and a white man, it is he. He is no 
fool for all his gentleness, as our Weary Willies know to their cost, 
but in any real trouble there is no man better to turn to. I wish 
I had him here now sitting in front of me, rolling his eternal cigarette. 
He is the best of messmates and—greatest attribute of a doctor—all 
trust him. I see him slip out of the Ward-Room and whistle his way 
along the flat, bending as he passes under the row of hammocks 
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slung outside his cabin, and cursing as his head butts one and the 
occupant titters. In a minute comes the tap, tap from his cabin 
as he settles down to the hobby which holds him in thrall. Good 
old “ P. M. O.,” long may you live! 

A crash of china behind the curtain of the Ward-Room, and there 
comes out with red, beaming face, Hobson, a three-badge Marine, 
one of that long-suffering and excellent department, the Ward-Room 
servants. He smashes about a pound’s-worth of china a month, and 
occasionally gets, as he euphoniously describes it, “ tin-’ats,’’ but 
you cannot look Hobson in the face and curse him. Good nature 
beams from every corner of him, and his red face looks out on the 
world with an air as if to say: “‘ My, but it’s a good place!” He 
was my servant for three years, and what a loyal chap he was! 
It will be a bad day for our Service if ever the Royal Corps is taken 
from us. What advice and experience he used to provide me with 
in confidential moments! His chief study was women and how to 
manage them. I can remember, as I sit here, one of his addresses 
to me: “ What I says is, treat ’°em as they should be treated and 
ali’s well. Now my missus she talks’asty. Do I answer her back ? 
No. I just lets ’er talk, and when she chews up, I says: ‘ Well, 
*ere’s one orf for a wet,’ and out I goes till late. Praps I’m 
tin-’ats when I gets ’ome, praps I ain’t, but she don’t talk to me 
again for a bit.”” Poor old Hobson, I can still see his face as 
he stands at the other end of the cabin and instructs me in 
womencraft. 

Ah, well! Here I am and there they are. But memory bridges 
great distances. I see you all, old friends, to-night, with very clear 
eyes. You are a great lot of sportsmen, a big bunch of children, 
and wonderful pals. Cheerioh ! BIsu. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§i1r,—Will you allow me in the interests of historical accuracy to 
offer a few comments on your article of December 8th, entitled 
“ The Vatican and the War ’’? The writer says :— 

*‘ Does the Pope doubt that Germany tore up the treaty guaran- 
teeing the inviolability of Belgium and invaded that unhappy 
country? Does he doubt that the ‘ Lusitania’ was sunk? Does he 
doubt that the Germans broke all the rules and laws and customs 
of war in shooting hostages, in bombarding open towns, in murder- 
ing non~<ombatant men and women and children on the high seas ? 
Does he doubt the word of the noble and courageous Cardinal 
Mercier of Belgium? Why did he receive the heartrending appeal 
ef Cardinal Mercier early in the war with a stony silence? So far 
from condemning the ghastly transactions of Germany, the Pope 
suggested in his proposal of peace,” &c. 

The writer seems to be unaware of the fact that the Pope did 
eondemn each and every one of these “ ghastly transactions,” if 
not in his Peace Note—which was hardly the place for such a 
condemnation—at least on other occasions. Let me take them 
seriatim :— 

(1) The invasion of Belgium. The Germans invaded Belgium in 
the early days of August, 1914. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
declared in the Reichstag on August 4th that “ necessity knows 
no law,” that the invasion was “ an unlawful act,” but that “ we 
shall seek to repair it when our military object has been achieved”’; 
in other words, he sought to justify it on the plea of military 
necessity. Pope Benedict XV. was not elected till September 3rd, 
1914. In the public Consistory of January 22nd, 1915, the new 
Pope used these words: “‘'T'o proclaim that on no plea whatever 
is it allowable to violate justice is a duty which belongs to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and that we proclaim, without waste of words, 
denouncing all injustice, on whatever side it has been committed.” 
These words, though the reference to the German Chancellor’s 
plea of military necessity was plain enough, by themselves might 
be considered ambiguous, but any possible ambiguity was removed 
by a subsequent letter of Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary 
of State, to M. Van den Heuvel, the Belgian Minister at the 
Vatican, in which he said: “‘ The invasion of Belgium is directly 
included in the words used by the Holy Father on January 22nd, 
1915.” An address afterwards presented by a body of French 
journalists to Cardinal Gasparri thanked the Pope for having, 
“alone among the neutral Powers, publicly condemned the 
violation of Belgian neutrality ” (see the journal Rome, May 6th, 
1916). 

(2) The Pope’s silent reception of Cardinal Mercier’s appeal early 
in the war. Your writer does not specify the particular appeal 
to which he alludes, but as early in the war as December 8th, 
1914, the Pope wrote to Cardinal Mercier expressing his personal 
sympathy, and again in the same sense on April 16th, 1915, 
enclosing an offering of £1,000 for the Belgian Relief Fund, and 
again through his Secretary of State on January 29th, 1916. In a 
pastoral letter to his people in June, 1915, Cardinal Mercier says: 











“As fer our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV., what could he do 
for Belgium that he has not done?” In another pastoral letter 
in April, 1916, Cardinal Mercier describes a long interview with 
the Pope, at the conclusion of which the Pope presented him with 
a photograph of himself inscribed with the words: “ Your causg 
is our own” (Rome, June 19th, 1915, and April 8th, 1916). 

(3) The murder of non-combatants on the high seas, and in 
particular the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.’ On May 18th, 1916, in 
an answer given in the House of Commons to a question put by 
Sir Ivor Herbert, now Lord Treowen, the then Foreign Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey, said that “‘ the Vatican had made representa. 
tions to Germany to induce her to abandon that form of war. 
fare.” As to the case of the ‘ Lusitania,’ that vessel was sunk on 
May 7th, 1915. On the 25th of the same month the Pope addressed 
an open letter to Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, Dean of the College 
of Cardinals, in which he condemned “ measures of offence by 
land or sea which are opposed to the dictates of humanity and 
principles of international law.” If that condemnation, too, may 
be thought so general as to be ambiguous, the Pope, in the much- 
discussed interview granted to M. Latapie of La Liberté in June, 
1915, said of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’: “I can conceive of no 
more horrible crime.’’ That interview was, it is true, in part 
disavowed by the Vatican, but that particular condemnation wag 
not. Cardinal Gasparri subsequently corroborated M. Latapie’s 
evidence on that point. ‘‘ The Holy Father has deplored the sink. 
ing of the great Transatlantic liner, as M. Latapie says” (Rome, 
July 3rd, 1915). 

(4) The shooting of hostages. In default of any more specific 
charge, we may assume this refers to Belgium. In a published 
interview granted to another French journalist, M. Laudet of the 
Revue Hebdomadaire, in July, 1915, the Pope said: “I strongly 
condemn the martyrdom of the poor Belgian priests, and so many 
other horrors on which light has been shed” (see the Month, 
August, 1915, p. 186). 

(5) The bombardment of open towns. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Pope has protested in turn against the 
bombardment from the air of Rimini, Ravenna, Padua, and 
Treviso, and that it is due to his intervention that Venice has 
been to a large extent spared similar attacks. Although Reims 
is not, I suppose, an open town, the words of the Pope to M. 
Laudet, in the interview mentioned above, are on record: “‘ At the 
beginning of the bombardment of the Cathedral of Reims, we 
charged the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne to convey our protest 
to the German Emperor.” 

Moreover, these condemnations have been discriminating. When 
an attempt was made in Germany to represent the Pope’s words 
in the letter to Cardinal Vannutelli quoted above as referring to 
the British naval blockade, a prompt denial was given by 
Cardinal Gasparri in July, 1915, in a letter to Sir Henry Howard, 
the then British Envoy to the Vatican (Tablet, July 24th, 1915). 
If these condemnations do not seem public and precise enough to 
some of us, they are evidently considered so by those to whom they 
were meant to apply. On January 29th, 1917, the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt said: ‘‘ The only belligerent Power against which 
the Vatican has officially spoken is Germany.’’ In view of this 
evidence, the statements of the writer of the article in anestion 
would appear to need some qualification.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avupt ALTeRAM Partem. 

[We should much like to agree with our correspondent, but we 
cannot help saying that if the Pope had spoken in unequivocal 
language it would never have been necessary for his Secretary of 
State to explain his meaning. Surely if our correspondent is right 
in believing that the Pope’s condemnation of German crimes was 
strong and undoubting, it was the Pope’s duty to make his meaning 
perfectly clear. Not one man in ten thousand is aware that the 
Pope has ever addressed any word of remonstrance to Germany. 
The ordinary observer—at least outside Roman Catholicism—has 
been amazed that the Head of a mighty Church has not proclaimed 
loudly and persistently his indignation at the un-Christian, or 
rather the devilish, practices of Prussia, which professes to be a 
Christian country.—Eb. Spectator.] 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—There is little doubt that the line taken in the article bearing 
the above title in your issue of December 8th is the correct one. It 
is interesting at this critical time to recall the opinion of W. E. H. 
Lecky, an Irishman, with a thorough knowledge of the operations 
of the Roman Church, in his History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. In chap. ii., Vol. I., he says :— 

“Catholicism, indeed, never can be looked upon merely as a 
religion, It is a great and highly organised kingdom, recognising 
no geographical frontiers, governed by a foreign sovereign, per- 
vading temporal politics with its manifold influence, and 
attracting to itself much of the enthusiasm which would otherwise 
flow in national channels. The intimate correspondence between 
its priests in many lands, the disciplined unity of their political 
action, the almost absolute authority they exercise over large 
classes, and their usually almost complete detachment from purely 
national and patriotic interests, have often in critical times 
proved a most serious political danger, and they have sometimes 
pursued a temporal policy eminently aggressive. sanguinary, 
unscrupulous, and ambitious.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Carapoc. 
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JOHN BRIGHT ON PEACE BY NEGOTIATION. 
[To tae Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of the 15th inst. you publish some extracts 
from the writings of John Bright, from a correspondent “A. ia 
on the question of the North not giving way as to the question of 
slavery in the Civil War in America. What this has got to do 
with the question of peace by negotiation in the present war I 
quite fail to see. According to the Prime Minister, it was the 
question of Belgium that brought us into the present war, and 
no one whom I have ever seen or heard of suggests that Belgium 
should not be restored to the position she occupied before the 
war. The other matters are all surely susceptible of settlement 
by peace by negotiation. Why not try it?—I am, Sir, &e., 
“Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. D. M. Mason. 

[The parallel seems to us a very close one. The Germans show 
no sign of willingness to evacuate Belgium and make reparation 
for the grievous wrongs done by them to her, As to the “ other 
matters ” of grave importance—Serbia, Rumania, Poland, Alsace, 
the Trentino and Trieste—the Central Powers are equally impeni- 
tent. It would be as futile to negotiate with them as it would be 
to negotiate with a burglar. The issue is clear and must be fought 
out, as it was in America fifty years ago. The enemy, like the 
South, will be convinced only by defeat. The longer he resists, 
the more crushing that defeat will be.—Ep. Spectator.] : 





BUNYAN ON THE FOOD SHORTAGE. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 15th mention is made of Bunyan’s 
Holy War and its noble lessons and watchwords for these times. 
The following passage from The Life and Death of Mr. Badman 
seems also particularly pertinent and helpful. I quote it, with a 
few omissions, from p. 125 of the “ Cambridge English Classics ” 
edition :— 

“Art thou a seller, and do things grow dear? set not thy hand 
to help, or hold them up higher; this cannot be done without 
wickedness neither; for this is as making of the sheckle great: 
Art thou a buyer, and do things grow dear? use no cunning or 
deceitful language to pull them down: for that cannot be done 
but wickedly too. What then shall we do? will you say. Why, I 
answer: Leave things to the providence of God, and do thou with 
moderation submit to his hand. But since, when they are growing 
dear, the hand that upholds the price is, for the time, more strong 
than that which would pull it down, That being the hand of the 
seller, who loveth to have it dear, specially if it shall rise in his 
hand: therefore I say, do thou take heed, and have not a hand in 
it. The which thou mayest have to thine own and thy neighbour’s 
hurt, these three ways:—(1) By crying out scarcity, scarcity, 
beyond the truth and state of things: especially take heed of doing 
of this by way of a prognostick for time to come. (2) This 
wicked thing may be done by hoarding up, when the hunger and 
necessity of the poor calls for it. (3) But if things will 
rise, do thou be grieved; Be also moderate in all thy sellings, and 
be sure to let the poor have a pennyworth, and soll thy Corn to 
those in necessity.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Crawrorp. 





FOOD QUEUES. 

{To tHe Eprrog or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—On the 18th inst. Lord Rhondda said: “I have under con- 
sideration a proposal for compelling every customer e 
to register in one shop. The retailer will be compelled to divide 
his supplies proportionately amongst his registered customers.” 
Again, the Mayor of Birmingham says Lord Rhondda had asked 
him to evolye some scheme, and he had evolved one, by which 
“each householder will select his own retailer.” This is called 
the Birmingham scheme. You would hardly believe, Sir, that 
nine months ago I sent to the Minister of Food exactly this scheme, 
with methods of working it to meet difficulties, and my reply was 
as follows :— 

“T am desired by Lord Devonport to acknowledge your letter 
of April 27th and to thank you for the scheme of rationing which 
you have so kindly sent him. I am to say that your scheme shall 
have careful consideration from this Department.” 

On November 20th I wrote to warn that queues would develop 
into a danger, and hoped my scheme would at last be adopted. 
At length it now seems my scheme is to be adopted, and named 
the Birmingham scheme, after nearly a year; and my warnings 
taken to heart after four weeks’ apathy, during which endless 
waste and food hoarding have taken place, including, in one 
instance, at Walsall, a case of building a wall to hide enormous 
stores of food. Under my echeme queues would never have been 
seen, neither would factories have stood idle whilst the employees 
were standing idle in queues. I need, Sir, add no more.—I am, 
Sir, &., Fevrx Hamet, 

J.P., Warwickshire and Staffordshire and Borough of Tamworth. 





THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—The article by “ Artifex” in the Spectator of October 13th, 
which seeks to make monotonous employment the cause of in- 
dustrial unrest, recalled to me a period in my early life when I 
was serving a three years’ apprenticeship in a Lancashire cotton 
mill, and the answer uppermost in my mind was that all trades 
and manufactures are monotonous for the industrial worker. 
The blower, the carder, the spinner, and the weaver all perform 





the same monotonous daily work, but agitation for higher rate of 
wages or shorter hours was never attributed to monotonous em- 
ployment before the war. At a first glance it does not appear 
that the condition of the present-day worker in the foundry, the 
engineer’s shop, or the mill differs from that of the pre-war workers, 
except that his holidays are less frequent; but where the work as 
now performed is organized on a system of standardization, and 
where the worker is continuously employed on one casting or 
forging of a fixed design, and is never given the opportunity of 
knowing to what useful purpose the fruits of his labour are 
applied, such work spells monotony, and deadens the life and 
intelligence of the individual. If the assembling of these parts 
were conducted on the same premises, the workers would have an 
object-lesson of educational value, and the opportunity afforded 
of seeing the result of his labour would stimulate a more in- 
telligent interest in his work. The monotony of industrial labour 
might be relieved by means of drawings on the walls of the work- 
shops. Why should the forger of some standardized section for a 
“tank,” for instance, be kept in blind ignorance of the great part 
he was doing to win the war? If drawings and photographs failed 
to relieve the monotony of the worker, they would at least do no 
harm, and might be the means of bringing out suggestions for 
improvements from those very workers whose intelligence is being 
dulled by the monotonous system of standardization.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A CoLone. Overscas. 
Jamaica, B.W.I., November 10th. 
THE CHURCH FRANCHISE. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Surely in a Church claiming to be national the declaration 
of membership should rest, not with the Church, but with each 
individual desiring membership. This seems to have been the 
principle on which the franchise of the Church of Ireland was 
based after Disestablishment in 1870. The following details may 
be of interest to your readers; they are taken from chap. iii. of 
The Constitution of the Church of Ireland:— 

** (8) Every male of the age of 21 years, who shall possess the 
qualifications stated in any one of the Forms of Declaration .. . 
and who shall sign the declaration to that effect, shall, upon the 
production of the same to the revising authority, then be registered 
as a Vestryman of the Parish, District, Church, or Chapel men- 
tioned in the declaration.” 

The Forms of Declaration mentioned are three: the applicant 
must register as an “ Owner of Property,” or as “a Resident,” or 
as “an Accustomed Member of a Congregation.” In each he 
“solemnly declares” that he is “a member of the Church of 
Ireland.” The property qualification is the possession of “ landed 
or house property in the Parish or District of the clear yearly 
value to [him] of £10 at the least.” As “a resident,” his usual 
place of abode must be in the parish or district. Or to qualify as 
an accustomed member of a congregation, he declares that he has 
“for three calendar months last past been, and now [is] an 
accustomed member of the congregation attending the church. or 
chapel of ...” In the latter two qualifications he further 
declares that he is not registered as a vestryman in any church 
or chapel, within the same parish or district, as an accustomed 
member of the congregation. 

(10) Any diocesan Synod may require, as a further qualifica- 
tion for a Vestryman, that he shall be a subscriber to the Church 
funds, and may make regulations accordingly.” Most dioceses 
enjoin this qualification and fix the minimum annual subscription 
at 2s, 6d. (12) The Register of Vestrymen is revised once in each 
year. (2 and 15) Those thus registered form the General Vestry 
and meet after Easter to elect “from their own number” the 
People’s Churchwarden, and not more than twelve members to 
serve on the Select Vestry. These thirteen, with the clergy and 
Rector’s Churchwarden, are the governing body of the parish. In 
brief, the function of the General Vestry is simply the annual 
election of the members of the executive bodies. For almost fifty 
years this franchise has stood the test of time. It has succeeded 
in securing for the service of the Church of Ireland the best in 
character, in churchmanship, and in intellect.—I am, Sir, &., 

67 Princetown Road, Bangor, Co. Down. J, R. McDonavp. 








CHURCH UNITY ON NEW YEAR SUNDAY. 
[To tHe Epitoz or tHe ‘“‘ Specraror.’’) 

S1r,—Twelve months ago I was permitted to write in the Spectator 
on the progress of religious unity. We are now on the eve of the 
finest expression of that increasing sense and spirit of unity that 
England has ever witnessed. Quite voluntarily the Nonconformist 
Churches, on New Year Sunday, appointed by the King as a 
special day of ptayer and thanksgiving, will use certain prayers in 
common with the Church of England. Although this may be a 
small matter, it is a very pleasing sign of the times. The arrange- 
ment seems to have bean set up as between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the officers of the National Free Church Council. 
It is no secret that the Free Church Council had published a form 
of service before the consultation with the Archbishop took place. 
The issue was promptly recalled and a revised edition sent out. 
The Publishing House of the Wesleyan Methodist Church enjoyed 
a similar experience. 

May not this little adjustment within the world of religion be 
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claimed as one of many incidental fruits of the war? It indicates 
our loyalty to the Throne and our consciousness of the high and 
inevitable war aims which inspire the nation. One cannot believe 
that the aloofness which used to hold, ali too frequently, between 
“Church” and “Chapel” will ever again obtain in decent 
society. The men who, having suffered and faced death together 
for the same dear land, are permitted to return to us will have 
small patience with ecclesiastical and social distinctions which the 
trenches obliterated, if, indeed, they were ever observed. It is 
quite possible that the State has not even yet realized fully what 
it owes to the Churches of all denominations for the high part they 
have played in creating and sustaining the moral of the King’s 
troops abroad and the spirit of the nation at home. Depreciation 
of all forms of organized religion has become an easy convention 
in some quarters. But this will pass. It is for the Churches to 
get together still more closely in devotion and in unselfish work 
for the common good. Let the people of England, of all creeds 
and classes, answer the call of the King on the first Sunday of 
what we all hope will be the year of victory, and go to church, 
The leaders of religion are leading. Will the people follow ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hariow. 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION, 
[To rme Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In view of the recent correspondence in your columns con- 
eerning The Loom of Youth, the enclosed written by a Charter- 
house boy may interest you. It is well written, and expresses, to 
my mind very happily, what a member of a great English Public 
School thinks, and should think, about such pernicious stuff.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., F. Dames Loneworts, 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
Bodeites, Charterhouse, Godalming. 


“Of all the recently adopted muses, ‘Saeva Indignatio’ is at 
present the most popular. ‘A horrible book,’ we say, with a 
genuine shiver, ‘a morbid book, an obscene book; but in what a 
white-hot passion it was written!’ We despise, and rightly, 
those who read it for those very qualities: as if passion, as if rage 
were the alchemy to make everything excusable! Those who con- 
eentrate their efforts on the seamy side of life are like artists who 
should devote themselves to the portrayal of sewers: that is not for 
them, but for the engineer. The man who opens a case of stinking 
fish is no benefactor, but rather the man who disposes of it. So 
it is with those, and they are unfortunately multiplying, who take 
it upon themselves to ‘unmask’ public schools. Their effect on 


the country at large, if not harmful, is useless: for true reform 
ean only come from within, and external pressure destroys but 


eannot mend. But we are more concerned with their effect on the 
schools themselves. If they tell the mere truth, they say nothing 
that is not known before: it is only when they lie, or exaggerate, 
that they can be effectual. One of the most important influences 
in psychology is suggestion; and by harping on the regrettably 
had rather than pointing to the ideally good they defeat their own 
ends. The rage they succeed in inspiring soon dies: the memory 
remains. There is an old story that a devil once preached in the 
disguise of a monk. Speaking from bitter experience, he gave a 
most feeling description of the terrors of Hell. Moved by his 
fearful eloquence, the number of his converts was great, and he 
was severely taken to task by a brother-fiend after the service. 
He laughed. ‘If I had described the love of God,’ he said, ‘ they 
might have remembered for a month: the punishment in store 
they will forget in a week; but the stories of great criminals that 
} told them they will never forget.’ No, it is the old despised 
type of school story that is the better reformer—as far indeed as 
boys are influenced by what they read. They are also the best 
reading; but that is incidental. Your white-hot hater will kick 
against the pricks. By all means hate the wrong, but do not 
write about it: no one ever saved a soul by hating.”—From the 
Carthusian, December, 1917. 


{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—I do not think that the ordinary “ Old Boy ” will look upon 
The Loom of Youth as a completely accurate description of Public 
School life. The picture drawn of the athletic master ever 
bellowing forth his own superior athletic record, and finally 
kicking a boy for slacking in a school match, seems to me to be so 
grotesque as to be incredible. But the war has given us a pictur2 
of the pleasanter side of the Public School “‘in fact.” Quite 
recently there appeared in one of the evening papers a pathetic 
little paragraph which tells how in 1914 384 boys, the representative 
marksmen of 43 of our leading Public Schools, competed for the 
Ashburton Shield at Bisley. Three years after, of those 384 boys 
6 have given their lives and 79 have been wounded in their 
eountry’s cause. To-day every school is in mourning for her sons. 
To-day every schoolboy, past and present, is proud of his own 
school’s “ Roll of Honour.” It does not seem quite the best time 
to choose to throw stones at a system, whatever its faults may be, 
that has produced so splendid a record.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Patshull, Wolverhampton, Dartsovtn, 





THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS: A CONTRAST. 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—Perhaps people in England are not aware that the Govern- 
ment have now issued Regulations by which all persons convicted 
of offences against the Defence of the Realm Act in Ireland are 





permitted especial privileges. They are placed in comfortably 
furnished rooms, and separated from other prisoners; they are not 
compelled to do any work; they may have food, wine, and tobacco 
sent in to them by their friends; they are allowed to receive visitors 
and carry on their ordinary occupations; to write letters and re- 
ceive letters, books, and newspapers daily. These Regulations apply 
to the men who were convicted at Cork of throwing stones at and 
seriously wounding the women who were employed at the munition 
works, when on their way home in the evening. Meanwhile 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst, who is perfectly innocent, is being 
treated as a criminal at Broadmoor. I see excellent letters in the 
Spectator every week, but there the matter ends. Last June, when 
the Government announced their intention of releasing the Irish 
murderers, English Members of all parties cheered loudly. 1s 
there not one of them who will come forward now and speak on 
behalf of an unfortunate man who is being tortured in order to 
please Irish rebels?—I am, Sir, &c., Unionist, 





DEAFNESS. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I would supplement what “R. F.” says about the dis. 
advantages of lip-reading as compared with the facility of the 
hand alphabet, by adding that the finger letters can be read in a 
dim light when lip-reading is impossible. Moreover, few people 
pronounce their words distinctly, or open the teeth when speaking. 
The latter action is necessary if the so-called “ lip ”-reading is to 
be of use. 

“Surdus ”* would appear not fully to comprehend that the 
majority of the deaf are born so, or have lost their hearing in 
infancy. For them the songs of birds in spring are not even a 
memory. Personally, after nearly forty years of silence I can 
recall only the note of three birds; but this gift is indeed priceless, 
I have found that the partially deaf are among the most unwilling 
to speak to these who are worse off than themselves in being unable 
to hear at all. They will not readily use the hand alphabet or 
pencil even for the sake of others. Books might be supposed to be 
as great a solace to the deaf as to the blind, but I have found that 
deaf people usually read very little. This is a great pity, but is 
less surprising when it is remembered that a person born deaf has 
to be taught every single word in daily use. He cannot pick up 
language unconsciously, as is done by others. Yet the deaf should 
be encouraged to read all they can in youth, so as at least to be able 
to take an interest in subjects other than personal subjects. The 
other alleviations suggested by “‘ Surdus” are restricted to the 
well-to-do. Even gardening is within reach of comparatively few. 
“Priest in Parochia ” appears to regard deafness as being rather 
enviable than otherwise. True, deaf people cannot hear rude 
words; but they understand black looks only too well, and the 
impatience often shown to a request to use a pencil in reply to a 
necessary question. One of the kindest people I ever met was one 
who had been deaf for three days and then recovered. The 
experience made her understand the value of the gift of hearing 
as nothing else could.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Pare, 


[To tre Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srtr,—In answer to your correspondent “ Lanes.,” may I point out 
that one of the objects of this Bureau is to give all possible 
information to inquirers on matters relating to the deaf, and 
that, among other periodicals for the deaf, the leading organ is 
the British Deaf Times, to be obtained from the Manager, 25 
Windsor Place, Cardiff, annual subscription 2s. 6d.?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Vernon Ence, Acting Secretary. 
The National Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Deaf, 104 High Holborn, W.C. 





A DANTE CRUX. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectatror.’’] 
Str,—At this time, when all eyes turn to Italy, the martial inter- 
pretation of a crux in the Divina Commedia may interest your 
readers. For Dante is a living force in modern Italy: on the out- 
break of the war the Austrians recognized his vitality by destroy- 
ing his statue at Trento, where it commemorated the prophet of 
Italian Unity rather than the divino peeta. The verse in question 
begins Canto VII of the Inferno:— 
** Pape Satan, pape Satan aleppe.” 
G. Ventura (L’incompreso verso, etc., Milano, 1868) has interpreted 
this apparent jargon as Old French :— 
“Pas paix Satan, pas paix Satan, a l’épée.” 
The words are spoken, of course, by Plutus, Guardian of the 
Circle of the Avaricious and Prodigal, on the approach of Virgil 
and Dante. Virgil addresses him as Maledetto lupo. The Roman 
wolf has already appeared (Inferno, 1) as the symbol of avarice; 
for to Dante the Papal Court had filled the measure of rapacity 
and corruption. But when Dante was writing the Papal Court was 
seated at Avignon, and Avignon had long before passed under the 
French sceptre. Thus St. Peter (Paradiso, XXVII, 58) inveighs 
against Caorsini e Guaschi, beneficed compatriots of the Avignon 
Popes, John XXII. of Cahors, and Clement V. of Gascony, 
branding them as 
“In vesta di pastor lupi rapaci.” 


Nor does the Paris Court escape Dante’s invective. Hugh Capet 
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(Purgatorio, XX, 49) scourges his avaricious descendants, singling 
out especially Dante’s contemporary, Philip IV., the despoiler of 
the Order of the Templars (ibid., 82) :— . 
“ O avarizia, che puoi tu pit farne? ” 
It would therefore seem that Plutus uses Old French as the lan- 
guage of the Courts peculiarly his own. Virgil understands him 
in the same way that-he understands Dante; for the Latin 
language is “ the fount whence flows thie broad river of speech.” 
In support of this interpretation, the Old French words convey an 
appropriate meaning. Then as now the ecclesiastical greeting was 
Pax vobiscum. On the tongue of the demon Plutus the benediction 
is inverted into the threat, Pas paix! Pas paia!—I am, Sir, &., 
Cc. S. 





BRIDGE ACROSTICS. 

[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Possibly the enclosed Bridge Acrostics might amuse your 
Bridge-playing readers, and divert their thoughts for a few 
minutes from the horrid war.—f am, Sir, &c., 


Duns Tew Vicarage, Oxon. Apert Smita. 





Brinee. 
Bridge, Auction Bridge, is such a splendid game, 
Right joyously our soul it does inflame, 
Initial bids should only moderate be, 
Don’t call beyond your strength, but wait and see, 
Get hints from other bids with little trouble, 
Extend your bid then, fly the flag, or double. 


Idem Graecé redditum. 
mepi Tis Kadouuévns ‘TEPTPAS.” 


T épupa madid tes €or” Ayav KrurH, 

"E relrep juiv douevas Oupdv préyet. 

© épe 5it—aod Kdjjow elxe ri mpwrny epixpdv 
*T rép xpdros ody uhror’, ed 3 AdNas cxorav 
*P dor’ dv uddoas & Set ce Spav—riv Kr\jow } 
"A pas 7d cfu’, alénoov,  dirdage 57. 





RED CROSS SALE AT CHRISTIES’, 1918. 
{To tHe Eprroz or tne “ Spectaton.’’] 

Sir,—Great has been the generosity of the public towards the sick 
and wounded in this world-wide war, but greater and ever- 
increasing have been the numbers of the wounded to whom the 
Red Cross ministers, and consequently greater is our need for 
money wherewith to pay for our work of mercy. Once more, as 
in former years, we appeal to the public to support a great sale 
of objects of art. This sale will be held in March or April, 1918, 
and Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods have generously consented 
again to conduct the sale, free of all remuneration. We are, there- 
fore, writing to ask for gifts of suitable objects for this sale. 
These gifts include ancient and modern pictures, drawings, prints 
of the Early English School, old French prints, jewellery, antique 
silver, small pieces of antique furniture, tapestry, antique clocks, 
and other decorative ornaments, old china, manuscripts, valuable 
books, historical relics, and valuable and interesting objects of 
art. Objects intended for the sale should be sent to the Red Cross 
depot, 20 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1,and should be received 
there not later than February 14th.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Artuur Stantey, Chairman, Joint War Committee. 

Rosert Hupson, Chairman, Joint Finance Committee. 

Caries Russett, Chairman, Collections Committee. 





INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—After reading letters in the Spectator regarding the intelli- 
gence of animals, I thought it might interest your readers to hear 
of the intelligence of a sea-bird of my acquaintance. When sitting 
on the beach at Nevin with my wife and children we saw a large 
flock of sea-gulls resting on the water out in the middle of the 
bay, perhaps two or three hundred yards away. With them were 
a few birds of darker colour. One of my boys, why I don’t know, 
whistled to them, and to our great surprise one of the darker 
birds left the flock and swam to the shore, coming up the beach to 
our feet. It proved to be a young guillemot. ‘The bird showed no 
sign of fear, but was quite at ease and stayed with us the whole of 
the afternoon. At the time, thousands of young sandhoppers were 
bounding into the air from the wet sand. One of my sons sug- 
gested that the guillemot might be offered a few. The suggestion 
was acted upon and the bird ate them freely with evident 
enjoyment, and after a time withdrew to rejoin his companions. 
Having a small tent on the beach we frequently went down on the 
sands to tea. You may imagine our surprise when on whistling 
for the bird next day the little guillemot promptly responded to 
the call, and while we took tea the bird had a full meal of 
sandhoppers. These visits were often repeated. But on calling at 
the tent one morning how great were our sorrow and surprise to 
see the little bird lying on the sand in the middle of the tent floor— 
dead. The verdict “found” by a. small and sorrowing jury was 
that of “died from a surfeit of sandhoppers.” ‘That a sea-bira 
should leave his companions while at such a distance in answer to 
the whistle of a stranger seems incredible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Abbotshill, Great Malvern. E. Luoyp Jones. 





A SHEEP-DOG’S- POWER OF REASONING, 
[To tHe Epirox or THe “ Specrator.’’J 

Srr,—An Irish farmer owned a few years ago a large English 
black-and-tan sheep-dog who at times displayed a wonderful 
amount of intelligent reasoning-power. Adjoining the farm 
steading was a grass-field devoted to the fowls, in one corner of 
which was the fowl-house—a large shed open at one end. The 
corn-stacks were also in this field. One day corn-threshing was 
being proceeded with, a load at a time being brought into the 
barn. The hens were of course very busy between loads about 
the stack, picking up the falling pickles, legitimately so, until 
the stack got so low that they could conveniently fly up and 
indulge without stint. It not being convenient to place any one to 
guard the stack, the farmer had a serious talk with his dog—a 
not unusual thing—pointing to the hens and telling him that 
they ought not to be on the stack, saying, ‘“‘ Now look 
here, Bruno, I want you to keep these hens off that stack 
[pointing to it]; please attend.” Bruno evidently took it all in, 
and with scrupulous care discharged the allotted task. The fol- 
lowing day this same duty was allotted to him. He discharged it 
while necessary between the loads with seemingly conscientious 
care, up till about two o’clock in the afternoon, at which time 
of day it was not an unusual thing for him to visit neighbouring 
doggies, sometimes bringing one of them home with him to 
supper. You see, he was not only socially but hospitably in- 
clined. On this second day, about the hour named, he evidently 
remembered that he had a social engagement, but what about 
duty and conscience? He evidently thought a way out. On the 
previous day and other days he had seen the hens voluntarily, 
and as was their wont, retiring about sundown to roost, giving 
no further trouble. Surely it would not matter much if they 
retired on this afternoon a little while earlier. Acting upon this 
conception, he deliberately, as if housing a flock of sheep, began 
to round up the hens, landing them inside their house, then giving 
a triumphant, joyous bark and a playful gambol, was off, duty 
thus discharged—or evaded?—and conscience satisfied.—I am, Sir, 
&e., a. 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator."’] 
Sir,—If your correspondent ‘‘ Kismet ” desires a Latin phrase to 
express, not the peculiarly English metaphor but the underlying 
ideal, he will, I think, find what he needs in the line of Ennius :— 
“Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes.” 
I assume that the prignary idea is “‘ Don’t cheat,”’ and that ‘‘ Don’t 
slack” is important, but secondary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. S.-H. 





A WORD OF THANKS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Would you please insert in your paper my gratitude to the 
lady or gentleman who sends me a copy of your paper so regu- 
larly ? And would you also ask the same to address the papers 
in future to Assiniboia, instead of Ogema, Sask. ? It is a source 
of pleasure to me to have the Spectator to read and digest. With 
it and the Church Times and the Times Weekly, one is still able 
to keep in touch with the dear Homeland. It may interest both 
you and the sender to know what happens to the papers when I 
have done my duty by them. I leave them in church to be taken 
away by any one who desires. With best wishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp H. Creat, 

Priest of Mission of Assiniboia, 
The Vicarage, Assiniboia, Sask., Canada, November 7th. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publicatioire 








POETRY. 


THE FOURTH CHRISTMAS. 

* Oh, shepherd, shepherd, did you see, 

Before day broke, one gleaming star ?” 
Flashes of light continually 

Where the contending armies are, 
But no star shining overhead 

To show a way to the three Kings— 
Only a sunrise streaked with red 

And spattered with the broad black wings 
Of crows that seek their meat from God 
Along the roads that men have tred. 





“ Shepherd, shepherd, what did you hear, 
Before the dawn as you watched your sheep 3* 
No angel voice rang sweet and clear. 
The night was cold, I could not sleep 
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As I lay out upon the hill; 
In that dark hour I never heard 
Even the twitter of a bird 
Dreaming beside its mate, but still, 
Where, far below, the river runs, 
The ceaseless thunder of the guns. 


“ Oh, shepherd, shepherd, you must know 

The Son of God Himself was born 
In a poor stable long ago 

On such another winter’s morn ?” 
My boy and I in other years 

Together watched our hillside fold, 

But he was young, and I am old... 
To-day He sees a father’s tears 
Who knew a Father’s pride and loss 
Between that stable and the cross. 

Morar Datton. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
BOOKS ON THE WAR. 
In the flood of war books, of which it is impossible for the most 
voracious reader to keep abreast, three main streams are now 
discernible, apart from the slender rivulet of official despatches 
and the veritable Amazon of sheer fiction. There are the accounts, 
more or less fragmentary, of war correspondents and other civilians 
who have been admitted into the fighting zones; there are the 
compilations, more or less ambitious, which pass as “ histories of 
the war"; and there are the personal narratives of soldiers and 
sailors who have actually taken part in the operations in some corner 
of the globe. These autobiographical books, which are now rapidly 
increasing in number, are the most instructive contributions to the 
subject that we can hope to have until peace returns and the true 
story can be told. A good example of the kind is Major-General 
Lord Edward Gleichen’s The Doings of the Fifteenth Infantry Brigade 
(W. Blackwood and Sons, 5s. net), told from the diary which, as 
commander of the brigade, he kept during the first seven months 
of the war in France. No other book that we have seen brings out 
quite so well as this the sense of the fog of war into which our little 
Expeditionary Force plunged gallantly in August, 1914. The 
commander of the Fifteenth Brigade, forming part of the Fifth 
Division, found himself on Augus) 22nd west of Mons, in a densely 
populated mining district where it was impossible to form » tenable 
position or to obtain a clear field of fire. He knew nothing about 
the strength of the enemy, thouga he was soon able to conjecture 
its vast superiority. The retirement, after a short and confused 
action, to Le Cateau was orderly, though the Fifth Division had 
lost touc1 with the Third. The Staff innocently advised the 
villagers to stay in their homes, little realizing how the Germans 
meant to wage war. The author’s account o Le Cateau as he 
saw it is a characteristic soldier's narrative, with few adjectives 
and with no attempt to describe the battle a: a whole. His brigade 
got off lightly, and were annoyed at having to retire. The enemy 
had been so heavily punished that they did not pursue at once. 
But our retreat through the night of the 26th reduced the Army 
temporarily to a state of chaos; ‘‘ the whole thing had the appear- 
ance of a vast débdcle,”’ and the formations were not restored till 
the brigade approached St. Quentin. There, the author says, 
‘“ we were now outside the region of our maps,” and “ what had 
happened or where we were going to was a complete mystery.” 
The brigade marched thirty-five miles in twenty-four hours after 
this, and very few men fell out. But the continuous retirement 
became by September 2nd ** morally rather bad for our men and the 
stragglers in»reased in numbers.’’ The men regained their spirits 
directly the retreat ceased and the advance to the Marne began 
three days later. The author describes the obscure fighting on the 
Aisne, east of Soissons, and the early trench warfare at Festubert 
and at Ypres, but he left the brigade, on his promotion, just before 
the battle at St. Eloi in which it fought so well and suffered so 
heavily. Another good book of the kind, though of somewhat 
lighter texture, is T'wenty-two Months under Fire, by Brigadier- 
General Henry Page Croft (J. Murray, 5s. net), who went out with 
the Hertfordshire Territorials in November, 1914, and was attached 
to the Second Division in the closing stages of the First Battle of 
Ypres. His battalion were engaged, though not heavily, at Riche- 
bourg, Festubert, and Loos. He was then given a brigade of the 
New Army in time for Souchez. At the battle of the Somme his 
brigade of North-Countrymen helped to take Contalmaison and 
made a superb advance to the outskirts of Poziéres, preparing the 
way for the Australians. General Page Croft’s enthusiastic tribute 
to the men of the Old and New Armies is touchingly sincere. 
The late Major Redmond’s Trench Pictures from France (A, Melrose, 
3s. 6d. net) consists of articles, reprinted from the Daily Chronicle, 
on various aspects of life at the front, as viewed by a devout and 
patriotic Irishman. One article describes the taking of Ginchy. 
Another gives his reasons for thinking that the war ‘‘ has led to 
the revival of religion in a most remarkable way.” [If all Irish 











Nationalists had acted like Major Redmond and his colleague Mr 
Kettle, the outlook for Ireland would be bright. 

The Adventures of an Ensign, by ‘‘ Vedette ” (W. Blackwood and 
Sons, 5s. net), is the autobiography, thinly disguised as fiction and 
very cleverly written, of a subaltern who joined the Guards in 
France just before the battle of the Somme, in which he was wounded. 
The ordinary routine of an officer's life in the trenches is excellently 
described, and the account of the author’s experiences in the midst 
of a great battle illustrates most vividly the bewildering tumult 
and confusion that prevail, especially at night, when friend and foe 
often lose direction and go wandering into each other's trenches, 
The best chapters recount the magnificent advance of the Guards 
towards Lesbceufs on September 15th, 1916, the first day on which 
the tanks were used. Mr. John Masefield in The Old Front Line 
(W. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net) describes with imagination and pre- 
cision—qualities that are more nearly allied than the Philistine 
supposes—the opposing lines of the armies before the battle of the 
Somme, as they may now be seen. Mr. Masefield refrains from 
writing the story of the seven months’ conflict, but he lightens his 
description with a few anecdotes. He shows that the enemy's 
positions were immensely strong, by nature as well as by art, and 
he explains carefully the lie of the ground in which they were 
placed. With its well-chosen photographs and trench map, this 
admirable little book will be of permanent value for the under- 
standing of the greatest battle that British troops have fought and 
won. The French soldier narrating his experiences, as in the late 
M. Paul Lintier’s very remarkable book, translated under the title 
of My *75 (same publisher, 3s. 6d. net), is a much sterner and graver 
person than his British comrade. M. Lintier, who was a young 
gunner, wrote of the first French advance south of Metz, of the 
reverse and retreat, and of the victory of the Marne, in a grimly 
realistic fashion that reminds us of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. War 
to him was a terribly serious business, with no touch of comedy or 
farce. The contrast between M. Lintier and ‘‘ Vedette,” for 
example, is profound and illuminating. A glorious episode of 
the battle of Verdun is well told by M. Henry Bordeaux in The 
Last Days of Fort Vaux, March 9—June 7, 1916 (T. Nelson and 
Sons, 3s. 6d. net). For three whole months the enemy were within 
three hundred yards of the fort and yet could not reach it. Though 
its capture was proclaimed by the German High Command on 
March 9th, it did not fall till June 7th. The final struggle in the 
casemates recalls the underground fighting in the Port Arthur forts 
for bitter determination on both sides. In the end, the small 
French garrison, being isolated, was overwhelmed, but the delay 
had saved Verdun. 

The Gallipoli campaign is described from the naval standpoint in 
an interesting book, suggestively entitled T'he Immortal Gamble, 
by Commander A. T. Stewart and Naval Chaplain the Rev. C. J. E. 
Peshall (A. and C. Black, 6s. net). The authors were in H.M.S. 
* Cornwallis,’ which took part in all the operations from the first 
bombardment of Sedd-ul-Bahr to the evacuation of Suvla. The 
Captain of the ‘Cornwallis’ adds an instructive note on his semi- 
official co-operation in the successful landing of the South Wales 
Borderers at De Tott’s Battery on April 25th, 1915, from which 
it may be inferred that the Navy did not think much of the military 
plans for disembarking the troops. The authors say incidentally 
that ‘‘ towards the close of operations the Turks employed poison- 
gas, though not very successfully ’"—a statement that is new to us. 
They comment freely on the military reverses, ascribing the Suvla 
failure to the delay in moving up supports for the victorious front 
line. They declare that the Navy’s difficulties—the enemy’s forts 
and minefields—were virtually insuperable long before the German 
submarines arrived. A spirited account of the Suvla affair is to 
be found in The Tenth (Irish) Division in Gallipoli, by Major Bryan 
Cooper (H. Jenkins, 6s. net), who was there with his battalion. 
Sir Bryan Mahon, the divisional commander, testifies in a Preface 
to the amazing gallantry and fortitude of the rank-and-file, who, 
though they were raw troops, suffered dreadful losses without ever 
yielding to panic. Major Cooper's story of the ordeal of the Dublins, 
Munsters, and Irish Fusiliers on the ridge north of Suvla—where 
they were bombed for a whole night and a day without being able 
to reply, for want of grenades—is most thrilling, though such a 
sacrifice of brave men’s lives should never have been made. 
Full details of the part played by D Company (‘‘ The Pals”’) of 
the 7th Royal Dublin Fusiliers, which tried to drive the Turks 
from the fatal ridge, are given in Mr. Henry Hanna's admirably 
compiled record, The Pals at Suvla Bay (Dublin: Ponsonby). 
The “ Pals ’ were volunteers recruited from the Irish Rugby Union 
Volunteer Corps, and represented the cream of the educated youth 
of Dublin. Photographs and brief biographies of most of these 
gallant volunteers are given at the close of Mr. Hanna's narrative, 
which is a worthy memorial of loyal Dublin’s effort. The founder 
of the Volunteer Corps, Mr. F. H. Browning, was murdered by the 
Sinn Feiners on Easter Monday, 1916, because he was returning in 
his uniform from a parade. ~ 

As a piece of literature, Captain F. Brett Young’s Marching on 
Tanga (W. Collins, Sons, and Co., 6s. net) has few rivals, save Mr. 
Masefield’s Gallipoli, in the whole range of British war books. 
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It is a narrative of General Smuts’s advance into German East 
Africa and down the Pangani Valley, giving a most vivid impression 
of the bush country and the people as well as of the fighting, and 
reflecting the personal sensations of a civilian and a poet plunged 
suddenly into the chsos of war in an unknown land. Captain 
Brett Young’s poems written on this march were admirable, but 
his prose is still more captivating. Commander W. Whittall’s 
With Botha and Smuts in Africa (Cassell and Co., 6s. net) deals 
with both the South-West African and the East African campaigns 
lucidly and humorously. His account of the troubles of the military 
motorist on a so-called road through an East African swamp will 
help readers to understand the incredible difficulties of campaigning 
in that country. Mr. Harold Lake's In Salonica with Our Army 
(A. Melrose, 3s. 6d. net) is a candid and depressing book, in which 
the author, as a member of our Macedonian force, frankly declares 
that it can do nothing. Macedonia is a desert, because it has been 
neglected for ages; the barren mountains to the north are impassable 
now that the Bulgars have fortified them, except at an unduly 
great price in men’s lives; the army is too large for the mere garri- 
soning of Salonika, and too small to undertake a resolute offensive. 
Such are the author’s views in brief. He thinks that the Allied 
Cabinets knew far too little about Macedonia when they sent the 
armies there. Yet Mr. Lake does not face the alternative. What 
would have happened had the armies not been sent? General 
Milne’s recent despatch, which has received too little attention, 
throws a very different light on the problem. 

We may commend Besieged in Kut—and After, by Major C. H. 
Barber, of tho Indian Medical Service (W. Blackwood and Sons, 
5s. net), as a straightforward account of the memorable siege and 
of the author’s detention at Baghdad until he and other medical 
officers were exchanged. He thought that the Turks were on bad 
terms with their allies, as well as with the native population. A 
German warned him that not ten per cent. of the British prisoners 
in Turkish hands would ever return—a grim prediction which must 
not be fulfilled, but which shows how the Germans regarded their 
vassals.——Sir Arthur Lawley’s A Message from Mesopotamia 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net) is the outcome of his tour of 
inspection of the hospitals, mainly established by the Order of 
St. John and the Red Cross Society, and shows that last spring 
everything possible was being done for the sick and wounded on the 
Tigris. Sir Arthur saw the beginning of the final attack on the 
Es Sinn positions, and was invited to accompany the British Army 
on its entry into Baghdad. His book is both readable and reassuring. 














SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM.* 

Tue biography of Sir Clements Markham is full of romance. His 
was one of those unusual characters whose extreme versatility is 
in itself romantic. His imagination and natural energy found their 
food and outlet in many more varied interests than appeal to the 
ordinary person, and his life from childhood to old age seems to 
belong to the youth of the world. He was as keen to tho last in the 
questions that aroso out of the Scott expedition, so earnestly pro- 
moted by him, its tragic end so deeply mourned, as in the boyish 
days when Polar books, goography, and astronomy were among his 
favourite subjects. Another of his special tastes, that for history, 
he showed at ten years old by writing a History of England, followed 
by histories of more than twenty other countries ; and among his 
latest works appeared histories of the Incas of Peru and of the 
Conquest of New Granada, closely following on those Lives of 
Richard III. and Edward VI. which showed the independence of 
his historical judgments. At eighty-five he was still working on an 
immense collection of notes for a complete history of the Polar 
Regions, to include “everything that was known of what might 
be called ‘ the Ends of the Earth’ from prehistoric times to the 
present day.’’ It is good to know that his labours will not be thrown 
away, and that this great book, edited by Dr. Guillemard, is to be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. But in spite of this, 
his biographer laments the passing away with Sir Clements Markham 
of “‘ a prodigious accumulation of geographical knowledge . . , 
he was undoubtedly the greatest living authority on geographical 
scionce.”’ Learned societies throughout Europe and America, 
especially the Royal Geographical Society, of which he was Vice- 
President, having worked for it during more than fifty years, bear 
out Admiral Markham’s testimony. 

This book, simply and straightforwardly written, gives an cx- 
cellent account of the mental and physical activities of Sir Clements 
Markham throughout his long life. It does not appear that he had 
any special leaning towards the Navy as a profession, until one day 
when, a handsome, intelligent boy fullof lively charm, he happened 
to make the acquaintance of a Lord of the Admiralty, Sir George 
Seymour, who promptly offered him a cadetship, and proposed to 
take him to the Pacific in his flagship, H.M.S. ‘ Collingwood.’ 
It was a chance of adventure, of seeing the world, quite irresistible 
to a young mind so eager for experience. The life fulfilied his ex- 
pectations and strengthened his longing for travel and scientific 


* The Life of Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., &¢., &c. By Admiral 
Sir Albert H. Markham, K.C.B. London: John Murray. [15s. net.) 
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discovery in the regions of the Southern seas ; though on the other 
hand he seems to have been impatient of discipline, and the gradual 
rebellious restlessness which gained upon him ended in almost 
open discontent when he and his brother-officers were not allowed 
to show active sympathy with the rebels against the French pro- 
tectorate in the island of Tahiti. These and other adventures during 
the years spent on the Pacific station make amusing reading ; the 
more so because the whole story throws much light on the manners 
and customs of the Navy seventy years ago. For instance, tho 
Admiral in command objected strongly and publicly to smoking, as 
‘a deleterious and filthy habit that destroyed the inner coating 
of the stomach and rendered the smoker unfit for social purposes.” 
He hoped that his officers would not ‘‘ practise this dirty and dis- 
gusting vice. If any officer was unable to exist without smoking, 
he was to report himself to the Admiral, when a time and place 
would be allotted to him for the purpose of indulging in this per- 
nicious habit.’” Nobody dared to report himself, and the expedients 
to which the officers were thus driven were comic and various. 

In 1850 young Markham sailed for the Arctic regions on board 
the ‘Assistance,’ one of the ships sent out on the Government 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. Inspirit, and probably in 
years, he was ‘‘ the youngest person in the expedition.” He was but 
twenty, yet it was by his careful journals and studies at this time 
that he acquired the scientific knowledge of the Arctic world of 
which in later years he was to make such remarkable use. At the 
same time, it does not seem that his Arctic studies were those nearest 
his heart. Even then his thoughts and plans for the future were 
chiefly concerned with the exploration of Peru, first dreamed of in 
the earliest days of his service in the Pacific. All his life it was 
South America and its hidden wonders in history, geography, 
botany, and other sciences which attracted Markham most strongly 
and constantly. On this very expedition his spare time was spent 
in studying the language of the Incas in a grammar accidentally 
picked up on board. 

On his return to England Clements Markham left the Navy, 
and shortly after this was able to revisit Lima, and to undertake 
the solitary and dangerous wanderings in Peru which prepared him 
in those young days for future adventures and discoveries of higher 
importance. Often kindly received by cock-fighting Bishop or 
hospitable Cura, he was not always welcomed as an explorer in the 
more lonely parts of the country, and encountered many dangers 
from hostile Indians and robber negroes. But these risks and diffi- 
culties were slight compared with what he went through a few 
years later, when he returned with his young wife to South America 
on an important mission from the India Office to collect cinchona 
plants and seeds, and to arrange for their conveyance to India and 
cultivation there. By his untiring and fearless exertions in this 
affair, which meant the overcoming of powerful local opposition, 
as well as much personal risk in conveying the plants safely to the 
coast, Markham was the means of providing the world in general with 
that blessing to fever-stricken countries, a plentiful supply of 
quinine, 

All his life he was a great traveller, and a diligent student of the 
world he lived in. He did all in his power to encourage the spirit 
of enterprise in others, and there were few brighter examples of it 
than himself. The nineteenth century had not many men with 
wider sympathies and interests than Sir Clements Markham ; and 
although his energy and passion for the righting of wrongs may 
have led sometimes to controversy, few men were more rich in 


friends, 





MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW PLAY.* 
TuHose who enjoyed Mr. Masefield’s fine dramatic poem, Philip 
of Spain, will, we think, delight equally in Good Friday, his new 
play in one act, written throughout in rhymed verse. The 
subject of the play is the story of the Crucifixion, from the moment 
when Christ has been sent back to Pilate by Herod for trial, to 
the death og the Cross. There is little action, in the ordinary 
theatrical meaning of the word, for the main incidents are not 
seen, nor does the figure of Christ appear on the stage. ‘* The 
Prisoner,” says Mr. Masefield in a stage direction, “‘ is not shown, 
but only suggested.’’ But, despite the lack of conventional action 
and the suggestive method adopted, the play, as with Philip of 
Spain, is extremely dramatic, and attention is held with intensity 
from the first word to the last. The story is concerned chiefly 
with Pilate’s attitude towards Christ and the Crucifixion. We 
see him as he listens to the arguments of the envoy from the 
Sanhedrim and debates with him the case of 
“One Jesus, leader of a perverse crew 

That haunts the Temple,” 
and is finally persuaded, reluctantly, and solely from reasons of 
political expediency, to send Him to death :— 

“I would be glad to disappoint the priest. 

I like this Jesus man. A man so wise 

Ought not to end through crazy prophecies. 
Still, he persists.” 





* Good Friday ; a Play in Verse. By John Masefield. London: W. Heinemans, 
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During the earthquake at the moment of Christ's death Pilate 
is moved to exclaim :— 


“This monstrous day is in the pangs of birth. 
There was ashock. I wish the troops were back 


From Golgotha. The heavens are more black 
Than in the ¢ shock in my first year’s rule. 
Please God these zealot pil, will keep cool, 


Nor think this done by for any cause. 
The lightning jags the heaven in bloody scraws 
Like micles of judgment.” 


The description of the Crucifixion, grim, wonderfully vivid, is 
given by Longinus, a centurion, representing that soldier who, 
the Gospel tells us, when he saw what was done at the Cross, 
“ glorified God, saying: Certainly this was a righteous man.” We 
quote the concluding lines :— 


“The towers bent like moss 
Under the fiery figures from the sky. 
Horses were in the air, there came a cry. 
Jesus was calling God; it struck us dumb. 
One said: ‘ He is calling God. Wait. Will God come? 
Wait.’ And we listened in the glare. O Sir, 
He was God’s son, that man, that minister, 
For as he called, fire tore the sky in two, 
The sick earth shook and tossed the cross askew, 
The earthquake ran like thunder, the earth’s bones 
Broke, the graves opened, there were falling stones.” 
One of the most beautiful things in the play is the interview between 
Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea, when the latter begs for the body 
of Jesus, and when Pilate takes the opportunity of discussing the 
prospects of the olive harvest. Finely written also is the scene 
between the matter-of-fact sentry who finds 
“* sufficient trouble in what is, 
Without my seeking what is right or wrong,” 


and the madman, that pathetic figure, blinded from “ thinking 
aloud one Passover,” who wanders through the play uttering 
wisdom and beauty to which no one gives heed. Alone on the 
stage just before the darkening of earth and sky at the Crucifixion, 
he muses aloud :— 


“The wild duck, straining through the sky, 
Are south away. 
Their green necks glitter as they fly, 
The lake is gray. 
So still, so lone, the fowler never heeds. 
The wind goes rustle, rustle, through the reeds, 


There they find peace to have their own wild souls. 

In that still lake, 

Only the moonrise or the wind controls 

The way they take, 

Through the gray reeds, the cocking moor-hen’s lair, 

Rippling the pool, or over leagues of air. 

Not thus, not thus are the wild souls of men. 

No peace for those 

Who step beyond the blindness of the pen 

To where the skies unclose. 

For them the spitting mob, the cross, the crown of 
thorns, 

The bull gone mad, the Saviour on his horns,” 





AS TOMMY SEES US.* 

{ue writer of this little book, who has had eighteen months’ ex- 
perience as Chaplain to the Forces, has taken the opportunity 
to record his impressions, not so much of the men, though this 
comes out very clearly by the way, as of what the men think of 
the Church and its ministers. Mr. Gray is a Scotsman, and the 
men with whom he has been associated are men of Scottish regi- 
ments; but what he has to say applies with very little change to 
Englishmen as well. He found that a small minority loved the 
Church of their fathers; that a further and larger group main- 
tained a loose connexion with it, though it exercised no con- 
straining force on their lives; but that the rest “had no use” 
for it. As he puts the truth bluntly :— . 


‘*On the whole the average male Britisher of to-day has not 
much respect for the Church. He does not like or admire the 


Church. e does not belong to it, and does not want to. It is not 
among the national institutions that stir his pride. He does not 
take this attitude defiantly, knowing it to be wrong and yet choosing 


it. He regards the Church as a negligible quantity. He neither 
fears nor loves it. It has for him no voice of authority. He has 
never been impressed by its corporate acts, and its life in detail 
seems to him petty and dull. The men he most respects are often 
not in it, and a great many men whom he despises are. To his 
virile nature it makes no impressive appeal.” 

That is to say, the writer finds that the Army reflects the genera] 
opinion of the nation. But there is this difference, that the con- 
ditions at the front have very largely broken down the old British 
reticence ; and in the intimate association with men and officers 
which our Chaplain has enjoyed—the ‘ delightful companionship,” 
he calls it—he has found them willing to put their feelings into 
words and to give their reasons for the distrust that is in them. 


— 


The root of the matter seems to be a dislike of what is taken 
to be religion, as it is exhibited in what are called ‘ religious” 
persons, especially in ministers of religion, and in the character of 
the services which they attend and conduct :— 

“They look at the religious life as they conceive it and say: 
“We could not stand that.’ They look at religious people and 
say in their hearts: ‘We do not want to be like them.’ The 
lives of Church members seem to them dull, narrow, and colourless, 
They often find Christian people censorious, and they hate that, 
for a generous charity is of their moral code. They miss 
genial and unaffected Bad yah ~ -8 in Church circles, and 
that is one of the things they value most in life. Further, they 
think that if they became ious they would have to be wi! 
to talk about their feelings, and they would rather live under shell- 
fire than do that. They feel that there is a suspicion of effominacy 
about many religious people, and. that religious men tend to be 
too like women. I¢ is of their essential ure to be lively, and 
they still feel there is something sombre about the religious world.” 
The idea of religious persons as ‘“‘ kill-joys,”” people who disapprove 
of things, who are always saying ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’’ is certainly 
widespread ; and Mr. Gray is undoubtedly right in laying stress 
upon it as one cause of the antipathy they arouse. And of this 
spirit the parson is supposed to be the embodiment. His black 
uniform is regarded as a symbol of repression. ‘‘A baby or a 
parson,” it is said, will keep any railway carriage empty. But in 
the case of the parson—allowing that there may be something 
unworthy in the resentment which recognizes that in his presence 
swearing is bad manners and a certain type of story cannot be told— 
Mr. Gray finds a deeper ground of dissatisfaction in his pro- 
fessionalism :— 

** Our services, visits, and ecclesiastical duties have become our 

business and we are apt to acquire a business attitude to them. 
Certain sentiments are ety of us, and we often express them 
though it may be that at the time they do not correspond with 
our actual feelings. We are apt to acquire a certain fixed pro- 
fessional amiability, sometimes accompanied by a fixed professional 
smile. We often talk a peculiar clerical lingo, which is stilted and 
ponderous and peculiarly irritating to the naturalman. . . . I 
am sure that many of us would be utterly amazed if we could know 
how many men feel even about our preaching that we simply say 
what we are paid to say—or what our Church expects us to say— 
or what it is our professional duty to say.”’ 
The cure for professionalism is not easy to prescribe. It pervades 
all professions alike; but in none is it so disastrous, because so 
deterrent, as in that ofthe clergy. A man may dislike the manners 
of hislawyeror physician, but heconsults him nono the less. To his 
parson, if he irritates him, he simply closes his mind. Mr. Gray 
raises the fundamental question whether there need be any clerical 
profession at all, but concludes that it is unavoidable. The antidote 
must be to “‘ live in such intimate and sympathetic relations with 
the people as to escape the vices of professionalism.”” The writer 
says nothing about clerical uniform. When one remembers what a 
task the Bishops had in mediaeval days to get their clergy to wear 
uniform, we may suspect that they would be willingly obeyed if 
they abolished it; and perhaps their own humanity would be 
more readily recognized if they set the example. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Gray’s book than we have 
indicated. He has some wise words on simplicity ir: teaching, on 
greater fellowship in the Churches, on the arrangement of services, 
especially as to the choice of hymns. And he does not forget the 
layman. He thinks he is often rather mean to his clerical brother 
in assuming that he is what he dislikes without troubling to find 
out ; and he reminds him that when he is a Church official, without 
being a Christian in his business relations, he does more harm to 
the Church than any parson. Mr. Gray inscribes his book to all 
“Chureh folk”’; and we hope they will all read it. 





HISTORY AS TAUGHT IN AMERICA.* 


Ir has often been said, and as often denied, that American public 
opinion has been rendered unfriendly to Great Britain by the 
influence of the historical text-books used in the public schools of the 
United States. These text-books, their critics have declared, mis- 
represent the attitude of the British people towards the American 
Revolution, and obscure the fact that, while the Court of George IIT. 
and the Tory Party were hostile to the American Colonists, the Whigs 
sympathized most heartily with the cause led by Adams, Franklin, 
and Washington. The Whig attitude of that day is reflected 
most faithfully in Sir George Trevelyan’s recent history of the 
Revolution, which, by its unstinted praise of the Colonists and 
its unrelieved condemnation of the Home Government, has surprised 
not a few critical American historians. To help in determining 
this old controversy about the school-books, Mr. Altschul has had 
the happy idea of examining the books themselves. He has 
collected forty historical text-books which were used twenty years 
ago, and fifty-three which are now in use, and has reprinted the 
references made in these books to British politics in and before 
1776, and to the efforts made by Chatham, Burke, and others 
on behalf of the Colonies. These extracts are arranged in five 





& As ge Ae Us: a Book for Church Folk. By A. Herbert Gray, 0.F. London : 
B. Arnold. [2s. 6d. net.] 





* The American Revolution in Our School Teat-Books, By Charles Altschul. 
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groups, according as (1) they describe our political condition 
and the services of the Whigs to America, (2) they describe our 
politics and mention some Whig sympathizers, (3) they make 
no reference to British politics but at least mention some prominent 
Whigs, (4) they make no reference to British politics but mention 
at least Chatham, or (5) they do not refer to British politics or 
to the Whigs. Twenty years ago only eight out of the forty text- 
books in use could be placed in the first two classes, while fourteen 
were in the last class, which ignored the Whigs, and thus wholly 
misrepresented the British people’s attitude towards the dis- 
contented Colonies. To-day twenty out of the fifty-three most 
popula: text-books may be assigned to the first two classes, 
which acknowledge that Great Britain was sharply divided over 
George III.’s policy of coercing America; but fifteen text-books, 
of which eight are used in New York schools, still make no reference 
to that division of British opinion, and thus imply that the British 
people as a whole were hostile to the Americans at the Revolution. 
Mr. Altschul’s extracts speak for themselves, and his conclusions 
are, we fear, incontrovertible. The old anti-British text-books 
were not only more numerous, but were also more widely circulated, 
among the elementary schools of America, and ‘‘ the public mind 
must thereby have been prejudiced against England.” In the 
present day 

“The children now studying American History in the Public 
Schools have a far greater number of text-books available which 
give relatively complete information on this subject; but the 
improvement is by no means sufficiently marked to prevent 
continued growth of unfounded prejudice against England.” 
It must be remembered that the great majority of the people 
in America, as in Great Britain, learn what little history they 
know in the elementary school, so that the wrong impressions 
which they gain there are not corrected by later study. Thus 
an apparently harmless text-book of history, no less by its omissions 
than by its misstatements, may bias a whole nation against another 
nation and lead to infinite misunderstanding. It might almost 
be said that it has taken a world-war to dissipate the prejudice 
raised up against us in the average American’s mind by the text- 
book account of the Revolution that he learned at school. 





FICTION. 





THE SPY IN BLACK.* 

Ever since the days of T'he Lunatic at Large we have looked to 
Mr. Storer Clouston for high-spirited and hilarious entertainment 
and have never been disappointed. In The Spy in Black he breaks 
new ground, and achieves no less conspicuous success than when, 
to borrow the title of one of Mr. Stephen Leacock’s books, he was 
engaged in diffusing ‘‘ moonbeams from the larger lunacy.” Of 
all the various kinds of fiction that have had their origin in the war, 
none perhaps has been more assiduously cultivated than the romance 
of spying; but the number of really satisfying spy stories is ex- 
tremely small. The secret of Mr. Clouston’s success is largely due 
to his fairness. The German naval officer who figures so largely 
in these pages is very far from being an unspeakable Hun. Lieutenant 
von Belke’s code is not ours, but he plays a desperately daring game 
with unflinching determination against heavy odds, and though 
worsted in the long run, fails without ignominy, and excites in the 
reader, and in at least one of his opponents, a feeling in which 
relief at his discomfiture is not unmingled with respect. As 
for the scene of his operations and the nature of his activities, 
It is enough to say that he is in the submarine service, and that his 
orders are to effect a landing on the “‘ Windy Islands” in Northern 
waters, in the neighbourhood of an important British naval base, 
and get into touch with a German secret agent who is assuming the 
réle of a Scots minister. Of the parts played in the sequel by 
‘Commander Robin Blacklock, Captain Phipps, and Miss Eileen 
Holland we cannot speak in detail without discounting the joys 
of perusal. If the double or contra-impersonation on which the 
plot hinges,and which proves the cause of Belke’s undoing, is 
somewhat improbable, it is so plausibly contrived and well worked 
out as greatly to reduce the strain on the credulity of the reader. 
And, after all, the war has been so rich in incredible incidents as 
to lend fresh point to the maxim credo quia impossibile. The 
story is told partly in a diary kept by Belke, partly in editorial 
narrative. In spite of the seriousness of the issues involved, there 
is no lack of humour in the portraiture and the dialogue, and we 
cannot refrain from expressing our admiration at the skill with 
which Miss Holland in her character of a German agent expresses 
sentiments which reassure Belke and are yet reconcilable with 
perfect and ardent loyalty to her country. The claims of the 
romantic interest are not neglected, and add a further attraction to 
an ingenious and delectable entertainment. 





READABLE Novets.—The Song of the Stars. By Alec Holmes. 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—An Indian story, the heroine of 
which has an English father and an Afghan mother. Her 








* The Spy in Black, By J. Storer Clouston, London: W, Blackwood and Sons. 
[5s, net,] 











life in her grandfather's household is well described.——The Way 
of the Wind. By E. B. Frothingham. (Constable and Co. 5s.)— 
An American novel dealing with the heroine’s attempts to reform 
her very untrustworthy lover, who, be it noted, is eight years younger 
than herself. Tales that are Told. By AlicePerrin. (Skeffington 
and Son. 6s.)—Any one seeing the name of Mrs. Perrin on 
the title-page of a book will remember that her tales are 
generally told about India. That is the case with the best of 
this collection. Most of the stories are of an eerie nature, ** Old 
Ayah” being the most distinctly ghostly. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Mr. Alfred T. Davies, the energetic Director of the British Prisoners 
of War Book Scheme (Educational), has sent us from his office at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum a little book, Student Captives, 
giving a further account of the excellent work. The object of the 
scheme is to enable our men in captivity to continue or resume 
their studies, partly to relieve them from the tedium of a prison, 
partly to fit them for civil occupations hereafter. Serious books 
on all conceivable subjects to the number of nearly fifty thousand 
have been sent this year to two hundred camps, and many more 
are needed for other camps. Mr. Davies asks for gifts of money 
to buy new technical works and for offers of books, a list of which 
should be submitted beforchand, and we do not doubt that he 
will receive both in ample measure. ‘‘ Books bring freedom to the 
minds of prisoners ’’’ is the motto of this truly admirable scheme. 





Sea Power and Freedom. By Gerard Fiennes. (Skeffington. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Fiennes’s interesting sketch of naval history, and 
above all of the rise of the British Navy, is addressed not to experts 
but to the man in the street and the child in the school, and should 
find a place in every public and school library. In these days the 
silent work of the Navy is too often forgotten or undervalued, though 
it is the solid basis of all our successes on land and all our hopes for 
the future. It is well, therefore, that capable naval critics like Mr. 
Fiennes should address themselves to the largest public, and state 
simply and clearly, as in this book, how and why we secured and 
have maintained our naval supremacy. Mr. Fiennes discusses the 
present war at sea in his last two chapters, and explains in his con- 
clusion the sinister meaning which the Germans attach to the phrase 
** the freedom of the seas.” For them it implies the disappearance 
of the world’s chief defence against their tyranny on land. 


Wilhelm the Ruthless. Illustrated by David Wilson. (Drawings, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.)}—This satire on the “ruthlessness ’’ which had 
become a pet word in Germany before the war, and has since been 
applied in practice, is cast in the form of a drama, and has some 
clever touches. It is, however, less effective than the grim and 
vigorous cartoons with which Mr. Wilson has illustrated the theme. 


The Way Forward. By Gilbert Murray. (Alen and Unwin, 
ls. net.)—To Professor Murray’s reprinted articles on the war, on 
thepossibility of making peace with a reformed Germany, and onthe 
domestic outlook after peace is restored, Lord Grey of Fallodon 
hes prefixed an Introduction emphasizing the contention that we 
cannot obtain a peace with reparation and security until the German 
people dissociates itself from the Prussian militarism which has 
made the whole world hate and despise Germany. In other words, 
there can be no peace with the Hohenzollerns. 


The Wheat Problem. By Sir William Crookes. (Longmans and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Sir William Crookes has revised his remarkable 
address to the British Association in 1898 for this third edition, 
which will assuredly attract more attention than the first, now that 
we are actually faced with the possibility of a lack of bread, His 
contention was and is that the bread-eating populations are growing 
faster than the wheat crops, and that the chemist must be en 
couraged to produce cheap fertilizers by extracting nitrogen from 
the air, as is now done in Scandinavia and Germany. Sir Henry 
Rew, in a supplementary chapter, discusses our future wheat 
supplies, and holds that at most we may hope to produce at home 
half the wheat we need if we restore to cultivation the four 
million acres on which wheat was grown in 1869,and if we increase 
the average yield by skilled farming. Lord Rhondda, at whose 
instance the book is republished, contributes a significant preface. 


Then and Now. By C. H. Firth. (Macmillan and Co. Ils.)— 
This admirable paper, the Creighton Lecture for 1917, supplies 
just such “‘ a comparison between the war with Napoleon and the 
present war’? as many people who are not historical scholars will 
be glad to have. Professor Firth reminds us that our forefathers 
were plagued by grumblers and doubters, among them Sydney 
Smith, who in “ Peter Plymley’s Letters,” published in 1807 after 
Tilsit, argued that success in the war was impossible, and that 
there was no reason for continuing it. Our ancestors were more 
fortunate than we, in that their industry and foreign trade grew by 
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leaps and bounds during the war. But ‘ they were tried by fiercer 
extremes of good and evil fortune than we have known ; the burdens 
and perils we have borne for three years they endured for seven times 
as many, and did not lay down their arms till they had attained the 
ends they fought for. Here it will be enough for us to equal them.” 


Some Neglected Aspects of the War. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
(Oxford University Press. 1s. net.)—Professor Wilkinson in this 
suggestive lecture declares that, since Sir William Robertson was 
appointed Chief of the Imperial General Staff, “‘ the operations of 
the Army have had a new character” and “ the improvement of 
the Army in every respect has been wonderful.” He points out that 
the fundamental issue is the command of the sea, and urges that 
the best strategist the Navy can find should, as First Sea Lord, 
be placed on a level with the Chief of the General Staff, and in 
immediate touch with the Prime Minister. ‘‘ We talk of recon- 
struction after the war; I think we should be wiser to talk and to 
think of reconstruction during the war for the purpose of victory.” 
** Should we not be wiser to assume a long-lasting war and to work 
patiently, than to act hastily in the belief that victory is near at 
hand?” 


Alison’s often-quoted statement that the average height of 
Frenchmen diminished by an inch or more as a result of the 
Napoleonic Wars is shown by Mr. H. H. O’Farrell in War and the 
Stature of Population, a paper reprinted from the Eugenics Review 
for October, to have been founded on a misreading of his French 
authority, an essay on the population of France by D’Angeville. 
What D'Angeville really said was that the average height of the 
conscripts of 1810 was less than that of the conscripts of 1804, 
because many of them were two years younger. Elsewhere 
D’Angeville pointed out that the average height of recruits was 
1°656 metres in 1825-29 and 1°653 metres in 1830-33, and this 
variation may be dismissed as nogligible. The generalizations 
based on Alison's statement are thus unfounded. 


Japan at the Cross Roads. By A. M. Pooley. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Pooley’s elaborate study of the present condition 
of Japan is distinctly critical and controversial in tone. He thinks 
that we have never heard the truth about Japan, and he endeavours 
to give it in this volume, which is based partly on personal experience 
and partly on Japanese official documents. Mr. Pooley declares 
that the Japanese bureaucracy is all-powerful, and that, by adopting 
an ambitious military and foreign policy, it has imposed an unduly 
heavy burden on the country. ‘* Great as Japan's successes have 
been, though not so great as she would have the world believe,” 
says Mr. Pooley, *‘ she has now to decide whether she will be a 
nation of promise or one of achievement.” His chapters on “‘ Social 
Conditions,” and on Japaneso methods in Korea and Formosa, 
deserve attention. He shows how the war has benefited Japanese 
industry. 


The Court of Common Council of the City of London sends a 
copy of a Report adopted by the Court on the canal problem. The 
Court recommends the transfer of all our inland waterways to a 
central body like the Port of London Authority, on the ground that 
the “‘ multiplicity of different companies or authorities, controlling 
systems of various lengths and dimensions, with a diversity of 
character and interest, and an entire absonce of any uniformity of 
rates or conditions of traffic,’’ prevents the canals from being used 
to the full or developed as they ought to be. Traders are being 
urged to use the canals so as to relieve the congestion on the railways, 
and the importance of the canal question is thus being generally 
realized at last. 








Messrs. George Philip and Son send a well-executed map of 
Modern Palestine and Syria (is. 6d. net), on a scale of about ten 
miles to an inch, with an inset of the Sinai Peninsula. The map 
extends far enough north to show Alexandretta and the route of 
the Baghdad Railway north-west and north-east of Aleppo. 
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Mayesties the King & Queen 





A leaflet entitled ** After——,” giving full particulars of a new 
and attractive scheme, will be sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 








#2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 


Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, “LIMITED. D. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1918, for that 
day only, for the reparation of the Dividend payable Ist February, 1918. 

roprictors registered in the Books of the Company on the ist instant will be 
entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names, 

41 Lothbury, E.C, 2 A, A. KEMPE, 

20th ‘December, 1917. Secretary. 


FOR SALE OR To “LET. 
SJ. ANDREWS, 


BANK 
is for 


HOOL. 


Immediate Entry, 


8 C 
SALE or LEASE, 


LIFTON 


The above BOYS’ SCHOOL 
Accommodation for 60 Boarders, 


_Apply EDWARD cow AN & co., 


" APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT “AND WANTED. 


RIVATE SCHOOL.—A number of Parents in Oban who are 
desirous of sending their children to a Private School are prepared to guarantee 
a minimum income for the first year or two to an educated gentlewoman, with some 
experience in teaching and training children, who would be prepared to start such a 
School. There is at present no Private School in Oban, and there is believed to be 
a good opening for such an institution, with opportunities for teaching extras, 
Ladies interested and desirous of procuring further particulars are invited to communi- 
cate with the Solicitor to the Committee of Parents, Mr. J. W. E. STEEDMAN, 
8.S.C., Royal Bank Buildings, Oban. 


ARROGATE MUNICIPAL "SECONDARY SC HOOL (Dual). 


Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS (Graduate in Science) to take Matriculation 
work in Botany and G phy, and also some Mathematics. Salary according to 
— (with allowance for experience). A copy of the Scale will be supplied on ap- 
plication. 

. Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
= jes of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the CLERK to the 
VERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogate, 


encom ns Dundee, 
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ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. — Required in 
April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartford or Bedford pre- 
ferred). Good lacrosse and cricket. Higt salary given to suitable applicant, 
Position may be Resident or Non-Resident, 
_ Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
VHE CAMBRIDG E TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
The Council invite applications for a LECTURESHIP which will be vacant 
at Easter, 1918, Candidates should be trained teachers with an Honours Degree and 
good secondary school an and should offer two, if possible, of the following 
subjects: Mathematics, English, History, French Geography. Salary £130-£150, 
with board and residence, —Applications (five coples), including three recent testi- 
monials and names of two references, should be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge 
Training College, Cambridge, by January 25th. 


LECTURES, &o. 
 heatiad COLLEGE, LONDON. 








Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: tr LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
LENT TERM iE 3INS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
The College provides aGENERAL EDUC: ATION for STUDEN tS => to the age 
of iy. Co well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 
URSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
taking this Course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Litera- 
tare, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained 
for higher secretarial work. The inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 
For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to A o a 
(Head teeny Miss M.D. — apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEW 
O45 HARLEY STREET, 1, from whom information may also be anna 
as to the College Boarding * AB. "in which students may reside. 
Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 


PATTERSEA PHYSICAL oO" 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. lL. 





THREE YEARS’ TRAINING for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games, &c. Fee, £75 for the complete Course. 
ONE YEAR’S TRAINING in Swedish Remedial Exercises, Massage, &c. Fee 


from £25. 
NEW COURSES poo in JANUARY, 1918. Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY 


+ lee BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and “Medical 
Gymnastics Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, In a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
eg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals —A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.2.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘82 parate Course, Sick-Nursing, Maszage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. yttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SEC RETARY. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. e 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers ymnastica in Colleges and Schools, 
‘ihe course of training extends over 2 pane, and includes Educational and Meical 
er meg « on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygieno, 
Dancing, ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


no | GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, vol 
Inclusive Fees £110 rT ann 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED A TER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Colle 4 for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information padE. Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially penetinnt training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Spring Term 
begins 18th January, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY- PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 

















UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes In Examinations. Beckee eeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- gueneeving, —-For aS ne dnt apply PRINCIPALS, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &eo. 
BOURNEMOUTH — Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.,_ prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stating Tiouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
| ———______ = ——— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS “AND | COLLEGES. + 


COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN, Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grounds. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girls 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 
Prospectus, ete. ete., fro from _the PI PRINCI IPATS. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —KINDERGARTEN 
AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,—President 
of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on 
January 15th and 16th, The Secretary will be at the School from 3,30 to 4,30 
from January 10th, 














H. I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Pri incipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ ' College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
Games i —- ge sa “7 oe a Foe pd Public Examinations. 
um, Swimming, ng clalities— Music, 

Entire charge if required. Resident i, —- — 
HINDHEAD. 


LX@HoLt SCHOOL, 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on . ewer to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; Ig tee facilities for learning French 
= te? = ee. all other wy ph board moderate; good and libecal 
e' y Y; games, &c., i> enn areal ; sea bathi -—For Prospect: 

apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 7” — 
, co 2 CO Ss, 


S Zs F E L I 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
()  chivineton soa EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
Mode: 























CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rat> 
rm Education. Premises age = A built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
nis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


Rink. Lacroase, Hockey, Ten 


|e naan HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ~ Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leavin Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR TMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR DOYS AUN GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- )-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, HAMP. 
STEAD, N.W.3.—High-Class Boarding-School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Clazsical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universitics if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Net-ball, &c. In consequence of the Air Raids on London the above school 
will be transferred in January to Swanage, Dorset, where a coavenient house, with 
good grounds, has been secured, overlooking the bay. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
_elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


S';, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel,: 470 Harrow. 


A] ORTH WALES.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Boarders only. Excellent references,—Prospectus oa 
application to Misses B BRIGGS, Bryndulas, Llanddulas, _ Abergele. 


a Be MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
POLMONT, STIRL INGSHIRE. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School 1 ines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and C. Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Building: 
and Grounds. Bracin Climate. On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miioes from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis. SPRING TERM Begins 
on vaenas, voumany il th. —Prospectus on application to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


Oe for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourne, Second term opens 16th January, 1913. 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum, oe Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 


church Buildings, E.C 
NHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£50 or over to £15) in Marca, 
__ Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 








ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
_Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


o Ff & & eon. & 8. @ ‘S. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 


March, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. _ LEE, Head-Master. 


TL, ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DU KE OF 

{4 DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineerin Classcs, Pay sical 
Driil compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corpa, New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &e, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 

Motor from Maldstone.--Complete Modern School Buildings and Boardin sz 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sca, 
with oxtensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M. A. ; or from the CLERK, 53, Palaca Strest, 8.W. 


IAR SCHOOL (LINCS) 


L,°ot# “GRAMMAR 
Head-Master: E, A. GARDINER, M.A. Oxon., 
First-Class Honours in Natural Science, 
An ancient School (refounded in 1551) providing a thorough modern education, 
Modern science buildings, open-air bath, gymnasium, O.T.C, Excellent boarding 
accommodation.—For prospectus apply ‘to HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. ‘—Apply 1 W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head- Master, 
C. H. GREENK, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The Sehool is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the ~4 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Department has separa! 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
GLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, om South 
beat "Lee eee 


G.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


EWRITIN 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
denn W.C 2 or Garing bia 


Theses, Family Letters, Genealogica: 
Trees, Novels, £0. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











CHOOLS Dasamte - can obtain (free of Seton ad Ban reliable 
S — for boys and sire pelle —— of 
& 3 —— (age of eo range 

poses. _ Soe essrs, TRUMAN & & RUIONTERY, Ltd., 
Baueational “As Agents, who for the 


wee staffs of the most feepertens and thus able 
information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD SOTREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1i36 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS PUD GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY ont ALL. BEAMS 
J. &J. PAT 
and TUTORS, will be 


N, . ee of the BEST SCHOOLS 
Pa ee be ID PARENTS by t+ (free of charge) prospoo- 


of the fiTHy INFORMATION of fees should be 

“se @ pu ea ces 

a & J , Par dy Paucationa eet 143 — Street, Hendon’ hoes, 
53 mn 











, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


hs National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
YAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 
THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 

Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 3t. Helen’s Place, London, B.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G, COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftssbury Avenue, W.O. 














(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
cations jes who 
fone from seateet or warnons 





are looking for 
in Schools) of OVERNESSES in Private Famiiles. 
CHARGE TOR REGISTRATION. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, Go. 
OUTH DEVON HYDRO, 


BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, or. TEIGNMOUTH. 





MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 


For rest and change in quict ani 
beautiful country surroundings. 











For illustrated Prospectus _write PROPRIETOR. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY SESE SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. {Established 1886.) Capital (paid up), £5 
HASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS GRANTS LOANS 


thereon 
Apply SE SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 
the residences, &0,, of numerous DOCTORS in all —Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive Fervase ——, (Mental eurasthenics,, Invalide, 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on tion toMr, A. V. STOREY, General 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd,, 22 ¢ ven Strect, tL heatalgar Square, London, W.0. 2: 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Pornr. Lowerrox, Irish 
CROCHET. Collars, = Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Tote, 











Centres, D’'O Frontals, iden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Selection 
sent on se Direct trom i the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended 








"A BTBICIAL TEI TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned 2a. on silver, 33. = "gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. OANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, “description (broken or 
teen bought. Cash by return a offer made on examination, as it is 
without. oo market value guaranteed. offer 

e CANK @ Ct CO. 004 MARKET ET STREST, SL MANCHESTER, Estd. 1850, 


LD ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING. instead of to provincial bu: _., fine by Post, value 
per return or offer made—Chict Offices, 63 Oxford § London. Estd. 100 years. 














050 PRIZE.—Send Postage | (Two pence) for iculars and 
copy of “HOW TO M ONEY WIT ira YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, Lente. 





APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O. 
Patron: H.M. Tag Kina. 


SRVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE pepess, AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES AREIN THE WAR 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: THe Earnt oy Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprasy H. Hamitton. 


HELP the NATION 


by HELPING 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Its WAYS are safe and sound. 
Tts MEANS depend upon YOU. 
GIVE IT 
YOUR Generosity, YOUR Sympathy. 
Its present children are 4,800. 
Its Soldiers’ children 1,700. 


All contributions gratefully received by Prebendary Rupox3s, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable “‘ Waifs and Strays.”) 














THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Oheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Churoh Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR AGCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


Established 1875. 
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HIGH FREQUENCY 


Bronchial Affections 


Asthma Hay Fever 
Catarrh Influenza 
Bronchitis and the like 


A recognized medical system is offered in an exceedingly 
simple, inexpensive, and self-applied form, in the 


“STERLING” HIGH FREQUENCY 
VIOLET RAY GENERATOR. 


Operated from the ordinary lighting supply, alternating 
and direct current, any voltage from 90 to 250. 


Aprivate demonstration can be obtained at any time at the 
Show Rooms, or full particulars by applying for Booklet L. 


The Sterling Corporation (Great Britain), Ltd., 
16 Wigmore Street, London, W, 1. 
Telephone—Mayfair 2471. 














“The Sister of Literature-Tobacca 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” 


: ens eal 9 cerhents gras ime ugh: 
: e dosing sages dro rowsy strain, £ 
: thon povel arta puff and speakond puff : 


“col COWPER. j 


“the pipe, with solemn interposing pu 
. : ‘nd gh; 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label, Mild and Medium, 


1D. iD. 
2 2 


Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobacco ie also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiera and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P, 621 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 











+ 


{ 
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SAVE 
OAL 


UEL is a prime necessity of in- 
| dustry and commerce, and the 





scientific utilization of our coal 
supplies—which are being drained at an 
alarming rate in proportion to those of 
our rivals—is a subject which calls for 
serious consideration by all concerned in 
the management of an industrial or a 
commercial undertaking or of a home. 

To burn crude coal is unscientific and 
criminally wasteful: to burn gas—its 
purified essence — ensures al] - round 
economy and is as beneficial to the in- 
dividual as to the nation. 

Coal is in various ways essential to our 
industrial supremacy : it is the mainstay 
of our manufactures, and as an export 
assists more than any other commodity 
in keeping up the rate of exchange. 

For posterity’s sake, then, as well as 
for our own our motto should be “Save 


Coal.” 
For further Information or 


Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7, Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1. 
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1000,000 loaves 


lost every week 


The nourishment of about 1,000,000 Loaves is 
lost every week by the people of Great., Britain 
because the body fails to extract: much of the nour- 
ishment from food. It is here that Bovril helps in 
National Food Economy. Bovril stops waste by 
making your food feed you more.*: You can eat less 
and still be assured of being: nourished’ if you take 
Bovril. 

Here is a striktng confirmation of the well- 
known body-building, Rod-eaving powers of Bovril. 


“The addition of a small teaspoonful of Bovril to 
the diet as a peptogenic before meals leads to more 
thorough digestion and assimilation and thus saves food. 


“The diet may be then cut down from : to; and 


the body still be adequately nourished,” 
—Medical Times. 


From the Review ‘° Peptogenics in Relation to Food 
- Dr, J. Campbell, while Food Expert 


Eoongmys by 
to thd Metropolitan Campaign fot Food Economy. 








Adopt this simple way of saving the nation’s food. Take 
a cup of Bovril as soup with meals or us¢ Bovril in the kitchen 
in your cookery, 
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The Best Words 
for the Best Book. 


Every classic version of the Bible embodies the results of 
many earlier workers. The English Authorised Version, 
which appeared in 1611, gathered up the labours of successive 
scholars from the days of Tindale and Coverdale nearly a 
century before. In our own time a further revision of the 
English Bible has been published, and the need for another 
is often discussed. 


During the past year the Bible Society has issued revised 
versions of the New Testament in Italian and in Spanish, and 
it is now printing a revision of the Bible in Bulgarian. 


The need for revision becomes still more obvious and 
urgent in the case of missionary versions of the Scriptures 
which were translated, to begin with, by missionaries from 
abroad, and made in tongues not as yet trained to be the 
vehicles of Christian truth. 


Hence it comes to pass that in scores of different languages 
the Bible Society to-day is quietly promoting this great work 
of making more faithful and idiomatic versions of the Word 
of God. To this end it organizes in different countries revision 
boards, comprising representative missionary linguists of many 
Communions, together with native scholars gifted in their 
mother-speech. To mention only three examples—last year 
in the Far East the revision of the New Testament was 
completed in Japanese and also in the two chief forms of 
Chinese. 

The Bible Society grudges no pains and no expense to 
secure that God’s Book shall speak as clearly and simply and 
sweetly as possible to every man in his own tongue. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 








A New and Original Patriotic Play for Children, 


“THE SWORD OF PEACE." 


By E,. MAXTONE GRANAM, Price 1s, 6d, 
Proceeds for the benefit of the 8.W.F, A.C, Hospital, 
R, GRANT and SON, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


OOKS.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., hf. morocco, 1908, 
£4 4s.; another, 1904, £3 3s.; Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain, 1912, £2 2s.; The Dome Complete Set, 1897-1900, £2 2s.; McFall's 
Beautiful Children, 8s. ; Mc arthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 48. ; Jebb’s Small 
Holdings of England, 3s. 6d.; Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, coloured plates, 
12s, 6d., pub. 248.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected W orks, 8 vols., £2 15s.; George Moore’s 
The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, "2 10s. ; ‘Lawrence, Elizabethan 
Playhouse and other Studies, 2 vois., 15s. ; MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the 
Artof Engiish Poetry, Presentation Copy from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in 
stock. Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’s Encycl ia, 8 vols. ; 25s. off. 
—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 
H. J. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St Strect, W. 1. 





OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 

The Epic of G od and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic of 

Charlemagne. The Epie of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 
greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.— FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 
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Soothing 
Old time’ 
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Spinet 
CIGARETTE 


1/2 «© 20 
Also in boxes of 50 & 100 


Spinet Por the wipe 


per 2oz Packet 


NOTICE. —The IN DEX to the ‘SPEOTA TOR is published half- poate, ees alee 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 











Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 9d. 





Macmuiillan’s List. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


Recollections. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 
25s. net. 


John Keats: His Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. By SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Llustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


2 Vols. 8vo, 








Lord Lister. 
By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.8S. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ The life of Lord Lister is the revelation of 
8 consistently sincere and honourable career, devoted heart and g ul to 
the service of its profession, and the story so admirably told 7 fill 
every reader with respect for the integrity and vigour of one of the 
most characteristic geniuses of the rich Victorian Era.” 


THOMAS: ‘HAR DY. 


Moments of Vision and 


Miscellaneous Verses. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain 
all the poems still in i. POEMS, Globe 
Edition, 4s. 6d. COMPLETE WORKS, 8s. ‘6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing Complete List of Editions of Lord 
Tennyson’s Works post free on uppncaiton. 











NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS. 


Immortality : 
- Essay in Discovery, co-ordinating Scientific, 
sychical, and Biblical Research, By B. H. 
at REETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Cc. W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.’” Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Lay Reader.—‘‘ A remarkable book and most timely. There is 
no subject upon which men’s minds are more exercised at the present 
time, and there is so much flabbiness that a strong reasoned statement 
in answer to the old question, If a man die, shall he live again? is 
worth an army corps now, and will be of untold value when the sword 
gives place to the ploughshare.” 











A BOOK BY CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHAPLAINS. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Six Women and the Invasion. 
By GABRIELLE and MARGUERITE YERTA. 
With Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

The Globe.—“ As moving and poignant a document as the war has 
produced, yet one sparkling at every turn with that Gallic wit and 
sense of humour which has never deserted France in her unhapplest 
moments.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., 








LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LTD., 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1918. 

OBITER SCRIPTA. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE RITZONIANS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
THE HOHENZOLLERNS VERSUS THE HAPSBURGS. By FABRICIUS. 
WAGES, PRICES AND SUPPLIES. A VICIOUS CIRCLE, 

By ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
THE EVOLUTION OF OUR ARMIES. By CoLonst A. M. Murray, C.B. 
CLEMENCEAU. By LAURENCE JERROLD. 
WAS DISRAELI A DEMOCRAT? By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 
CURRENCY INFLATION AND THECOST OF LIVING. By WaLtTsr F. Forp- 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ZIONISM. By ISRAEL COHEN. 
PROBLEMS OF FINANCE, By OSWALD STOLL. 
THE NEW SEPARATION BILL. By B. 8. P, HAYNEs. 
AERIAL WARFARE—1918. By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER 
AMERICA’S WEAPON FOR PEACE. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
THE LAWYER AND THE NEW WORLD. By HoLrorp Kuicut. 
A TALE OF THE UNEASY. By VioLet Hunt. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 
CORRESPONDENCE, “ COUNTING THE COST.” 

_Loupon: CHAPMAN AND HALL, ia. 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


and the frequent conditions of pain, lassitude, hysterla—and often 
of functional epilepsy—which are the result of it, successfully treated 
by HERBELIX, a purely herbal extract. Supplied in bottles at 
5s, each (post free 5s. 3d.). Recommended by the medical profession. 
Write or call for further particulars, H. A. 8. Depot, 41 Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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In “Peace or War 


THE BEST OF NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 


is an 


Annual Subscription 


THE SPECTATOR 


HE “Specrator” is suitable as a gift to a member of one’s 
own family, or to a relation or friend—at the Front, at 
home or abroad. 








He or she who gives the “‘Specraror” as a present will*give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian, man or woman, at home. 


The paper will also be a weekly reminder that the donor has 
not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Srecraror” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on, It is a special mark of the 
“‘SpecraTor” that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand 
to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it in an envelope, addressed 
Manager, The ‘‘Srecraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, together with a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad 
for £1 10s, 6d., payable to The “‘Srecraror,” 











To the Manager, The “Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose cheque (or postal order) and should like the “Specraror” sent 


One year to 


cee Stas ee NAME srrceeseecseseoscscsscocscocess Steseeeereceseneeeees Otererecesersseseoens ‘ 


AdAVeSS occcerccees rere PT ee ne oo 











LONDON ; Pomet 4S Srzaicut & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lene, E.C.4; and Lb ny by ALFRED Everson for the “ SPEcTaToR” a at their Ontice, 
‘o. 1 


ellington Street (W.C. 2), in the Precinct of the Bavoy, Strand,in the ty of Middlesex, Saturday, December 29th, 1917. 








al , See 









